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CHAPTER VII. 

THE WARS ON THE SEABOARD : THE STRUGGLE IN 

ACADIA AND CAPE BRETON. 

BY CHARLES C. SMITH, 
Treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

ALL through its early history Acadia, or Nova Scotia, suffered from 
the insecurity to life and property which arose from its repeated 
changes of masters. Neither France nor England cared much for a region 
of so little apparent value ; and both alike regarded it merely as debatable 
ground, or as a convenient make-weight in adjusting the balance of con- 
■quests and losses elsewhere. Nothing was done to render it a safe or 
attractive home for immigrants ; and at each outbreak of war in the Old 
World its soil became the scene of skirmishes and massacres in which In- 
dian allies were conspicuous agents. Whatever the turn of victory here, 
little regard was paid to it in settling the terms of peace. There was 
hardly an attempt at any time to establish a permanent control over the 
conquered territory. In spite of the capture of Port Royal by Phips in 
1690, and the annexation of Acadia to the government of Massachusetts in 
1692, it was only a nominal authority which England had. In 1691, the 
French again took formal possession of Port Royal and the neighboring 
country. In the next year an ineffectual attempt was made to recover it ; 
and this was followed by various conflicts, of no historical importance, in dif- 
ferent parts of this much-harassed territory. In August, 1696, the famous 
Indian fighter, Captain Benjamin Church, left Boston on his fourth eastern 
expedition. After skirting the coast of Maine, where he met with but few 
Indians and no enemies, he determined to proceed up the Bay of Fundy. 
There he captured and burned Beaubassin, or Chignecto, and then returned 
to St. John. Subsequently he was superseded by Colonel John Hathorne, 
a member of the Massachusetts council, and an attack was made on the 
French fort at Nachouac, or Naxoat, farther up the river ; but for some un- 
explained reason the attack was not pressed, and the English retreated 
shortly after they landed. ** No notice," says Hutchinson in his History of 
Massachusetts Bay, "was taken of any loss on either side, except the burn- 
ing of a few of the enemy's houses ; nor is any sufficient reason given for 
relinquishing the design so suddenly." ^ By the treaty of Ryswick in the 
following year (1697) Acadia was surrendered to France. 

1 Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, ii. 95. 
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The French were not long permitted to enjoy the restored territory. In 
May, 1704, Church was again placed in command of an expedition fitted 
out at Boston against the French and Indians in the eastern country. .He 
had been expressly forbidden to attack Port Royal, and after burning the 
little town of Mines nothing was accomplished by him. Three years later, 
in May, 1707, another expedition, of one thousand men, sailed from Boston 
under command of Colonel March. Port Royal was regularly invested, 
and an attempt was made to take the place by assault ; but through the 
inefficiency of the commander it was a total failure. Reembarking his 
little army, March sailed away to Casco Bay, where he was superseded by 
Captain Wainwright, the second in command. The expedition then re- 
turned to Port Royal ; but in the mean time the fortifications had been dil- 
igently strengthened, and after a brief view of them Wainwright drew off 
his forces. In 17 10 a more successful attempt for the expulsion of the 
French was made. In July of that year a fleet arrived at Boston from Eng- 
land to take part in a combined attack on Port Royal. In pursuance of 
orders from the home government, four regiments were raised in the New 
England colonies, and sailed from Boston on the i8th of September. The 
fleet numbered thirty-six vessels, exclusive of hospital and store ships, and 
on board were the four New England regiments, respectively commanded 
by Sir Charles Hobby, Colonel Tailer, of Massachusetts, Colonel Whiting, 
of Connecticut, and Colonel Walton, of New Hampshire, and a detachment 
of marines from England. Francis Nicholson, who had been successively 
governor of New York, Virginia, and Maryland, had the chief command. 
The fleet, with the exception of one vessel which ran ashore and was lost, 
arrived ofif Port Royal on the 24th of September. The garrison was in no 
condition to resist an enemy, and the forces were landed without opposi- 
tion. On the 1st of October three batteries were opened within one hun- 
dred yards of the fort ; and twenty-four hours afterward the French capitu- 
lated. By the terms of the surrender the garrison was to be transported 
to France, and the inhabitants living within cannon-shot of Port Royal were 
to be protected in person and property for two years, on taking an oath of 
allegiance to the queen of England, or were to be allowed to remove to 
Canada or Newfoundland.^ The name of Port Royal was changed to An- 
napolis Royal in compliment to the queen, and the fort was at once garri- 
soned by marines and volunteers under the command of Colonel Samuel 
Vetch, who had been selected as governor in case the expedition should 
prove successful Its whole cost to New England was upward of twenty- 
three thousand pounds, which sum was afterward * repaid by the mother 
country. Acadia never again came under French control, and by the 
treaty of Utrecht (171 3) the province was formally ceded to Great Britain 

» 

^ The articles of capitulation are in Hutchin- collection of documents connected with the cap- 
son's History of Massachusetts Bay^ ii. 182-184 ; ture of Port Royal, obtained from the State- 
and the first volume of the Collections of the Paper Office in London, and covering forty-six 
Nova Scotia Historical Society contains an ample printed pages. 
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''according to its anciqnt limits/' As a matter of fact, those limits were 
never determined ; but the question ceased to have any practical impor- 
tance after the conquest of Canada by the English, though it was reopened 
long afterward in the boundary dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States. , 

By the treaty of Utrecht, France was left in undisputed possession of 
Cape Breton ; and in order to establish a check on the English in Nova 
Scotia, the French immediately began to erect strong fortifications at Lou- 
isbourg, in Cape Breton, and invited to its protection the French inhab- 
itants of Acadia and of Newfoundland, which latter had also been ceded to 
Great Britain. Placentia, the chief settlement in Newfoundland, was ac- 
cordingly evacuated, and its inhabitants were transferred to Cape Breton ; 
but such great obstacles were thrown in the way of a voluntary removal of 
the Acadians that very few of them joined their fellow countrymen. They 
remained in their old homes, to be only a source of anxiety and danger to 
their English masters. At the surrender of Acadia to Great Britain, it was 
estimated by Colonel Vetch, in a letter to the Board of Trade, that there 
were about twenty-five hundred French inhabitants in the country ; and 
even at that early date he pointed out that their removal to Cape Breton 
would leave the country entirely destitute of inhabitants, and make the 
new French settlement a very populous colony, " and of the greatest dan- 
ger and damage to all the British colonies, as well as the universal trade of 
Great Britain." ^ Fully persuaded of the correctness of this view, the suc- 
cessive British governors refused to permit the French to remove to Can- 
ada or Cape Breton, and persistently endeavored to obtain from them a full 
recognition of the British sovereignty. In a single instance — in 1729 — 
Governor Phillips secured from the French inhabitants on the Annapolis 
River an unconditional submission ; but with this exception the French 
would never take the oath of allegiance without an express exemption from 
all liability to bear arms. It is certain, however, that this concession was 
never made by any one in authority ; and in the two instances in which it 
was apparently granted by subordinate officers, their action was repudiated 
by their superiors. The designation ** Neutral French," sometimes given 
to the Acadians, has no warrant in the recognized facts of history. 

Meanwhile the colony remained almost stationary, and attracted very lit- 
tle notice from the home government. In August, 171 7, General Richard 
Phillips was appointed governor, which office he retained until 1749, though 
he resided in England during the greater part of the time. During his ab- 
sence the small colonial affairs were successively administered by the lieu- 
tenant-governor of Annapolis, John Doucette, who held office from 171 7 to 
1726,^ and afterward by the lieutenant-governors of the province, Lawrence 
Armstrong (1725-1739) and Paul Mascarene (1740-1749). Phillips was 

1 Selections from the Public Documents of the transmitted to the Lords of Trade by Paul Mas- 

Pratnnce of Nova Scotia, pp. 5, 6. carene, engineer. It is given in the Selections 

^ [A description of Nova Scotia in 1720 was from the Pub, Docs, of Nova Scotia, p. 39. — Ed.] 
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succeeded by Edward Cornwallis ; but Comwallis held the office only about 
three years, when he resigned, and General Peregrine Thomas Hopson was 
appointed his successor. On Hopson's retirement, within a few months, 
the government was administered by one of the members of the council, 
Charles Lawrence, who was appointed lieutenant-governor in 1754, and 
governor in 1756. 

In 1744 war again broke out between England and France, and the 
next year it was signalized in America by the capture of Louisbourg. Im- 
mediately on learning that war had been declared, the French commander 
despatched a strong force to Canso, which captured the English garrison 
at that place and carried them prisoners of war to Louisbourg. A second 
expedition was sent to Annapolis for a similar purpose, but through the 
prompt action of Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, it failed of success. 
Aroused, no doubt, by these occurrences, Shirley formed the plan of cap- 
turing Louisbourg; and early in January, 1745, he communicated his de- 
sign to the General Court of Massachusetts, and about the same time 
wrote to Commodore Warren, commanding the British fleet in the West 
Indies, for cooperation. His plans were favorably received, not only by 
Massachusetts, but also by the other New England colonies. Massachu- 
setts voted to raise 3,250 men ; Connecticut 500 ; and New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island each 300. The chief command was given to Sir William 
Pepperrell, a wealthy merchant of Kittery in Maine, of unblemished repu- 
tation and great personal popularity ; and the second in command was 
Samuel Waldo, a native of Boston, but at that time also a resident. of 
Maine.^ The chief of artillery was Richard Gridley, a skilful engineer, 
who, in June, 1775, marked out the redoubt on Bunker Hill. The under- 
taking proved to be so popular that the full complement of men was raised 
within two months. The expedition consisted of thirteen armed vessels, 
under the command of Captain Edward Tyng, with upward of two hundred 
guns, and of about ninety transports. They were directed to proceed to 
Canso, where a block house was to be built, the stores landed, and a guard 
left to defend them. The Massachusetts troops sailed from Nantasket on 
the 24th of March, and reached Canso on the 4th of April. The New 
Hampshire forces had arrived four days before ; the Connecticut troops 
reached the same place on the 25th. Hutchinson adds, with grim humor, 
*' Rhode Island waited until a better judgment could be made of the event, 
their three hundred not arriving until after the place had surrendered." ^ 

The works at Louisbourg had been twenty-five years in construction, 
and though still incomplete had cost between five and six millions of dol- 
lars. They were thought to be the most formidable defences in America, 

1 [There is a portrait of Waldo in Jos. Wil- of that colony in London, Dec. 20, 1745 {/^. I. 
liamson's HisU of Belfast^ Me,^ p. 44. — Ed.] Col. Records ^ v. 145), sets forth a justification. 

2 History of Massachusetts Bay^ ii. 371. Mr. John Russell Bartlett, in a chapter of his 
[Views of this sort regarding the prudence or naval history of Rhode Island (Historical Afag^ 

apathy of Rhode Island were current at the xviii. 24, 94), claims that the position of the 
time, and Gov. Wanton, in a letter to the agent colony has been misrepresented. — Ed.] 
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and covered an area two and a half miles in circumference. A space of 
about two hundred yards toward the sea was left without a rampart ; but 
at all other accessible points the walls were from thirty to thirty-six feet 
in height, with a ditch eighty feet in width. Scattered along their line 
were six bastions and three batteries with embrasures for one hundred and 
forty-eight cannon, of which only sixty-five were mounted, and sixteen mor- 
tars. On an island at the entrance of the harbor was a battery mounted 
with thirty guns ; and directly opposite the entrance of the harbor was the 
grand battery, mounting twenty-eight heavy guns and two eighteen-pound- 
ers. The entrance to the town on the land-side was over a draw-bridge 
defended by a circular battery mounting sixteen cannon. It was these 
strong and well-planned works which a handful of New England farmers 
and fishermen undertook to capture with the assistance of a small Eng- 
lish fleet. 

Pepperrell was detained by the ice at Canso for nearly three weeks, at 
the end of which time he was joined by Commodore Warren with four 
ships, carrying one hundred and eighty guns. The combined forces 
reached Gabarus Bay, the place selected for a landing, on the morning 
of the 30th of April ; and it was not until that time that the French had 
any knowledge of the impending attack. Two days later the grand bat- 
tery fell into Pepperrell's hands through a fortunate panic which seized 
the French. Thus encouraged, the siege was pressed with vigor under very 
great difficulties. The first battery was erected immediately on landing, 
and opened fire at once ; but it required the labor of fourteen nights to 
draw all the cannon and other materials across the morass between the 
landing-place and Louisbourg, and it was not until the middle of May that 
the fourth battery was ready. On the i8th of May, Tyng in the " Massa- 
chusetts " frigate captured a French ship of sixty-four guns and five hun- 
dred men, heavily laden with military stores for Louisbourg. This success 
greatly raised the spirits of the besiegers, who, slowly but steadily, pushed 
forward to the accomplishment of their object. Warren's fleet was re- 
inforced by the arrival of three large ships from England and three from 
Newfoundland ; the land-gate was demolished ; serious breaches were made 
in the walls ; and by the middle of June it was determined to attempt a 
general assault. The French commander, Duchambon, saw that further 
resistance would be useless, and on the i6th he capitulated with the hon- 
ors of war, and the next day Pepperrell took possession of Louisbourg. 

By the capitulation six hundred and fifty veteran troops, more than 
thirteen hundred militia, and other persons, to the number in all of upward 
of four thousand, agreed not to bear arms against Great Britain during 
the war, and were transported to France in fourteen ships. Seventy-six 
cannon and mortars fell into the hands of the conquerors, with a great 
quantity of military stores and provisions. The number killed on the side 
of the French was three hundred, and on the side of the English one hun- 
dred and thirty ; but subsequently the latter suffered heavily by disease. 
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and at one time so many as fifteen hundred were sick from exposure and 
bad weather. Tidings of the victory created great joy in New England, 
and the news was received with no small satisfaction in the mother coun- 
try. Pepperrell was made a baronet, Warren an admiral, and both Shirley 



A FRENCH FRIGATE." 

and Pepperrell were commissioned as colonels. Subsequently, after a 
delay of four years, Great Britain reimbursed the colonies for the expenses 
of the expedition to the amount of :^2CXD,ooo. 

The capture of Louisbourg was by far the most important event in the 

history of Nova Scotia during the war, and the loss of so important a place 

i[AfleraculinPau]LMroix'sA"F///«5tfffr, p. 129. — Ed.] 
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was a keen mortification to France. As soon as news of the fall of Louis- 
bourg reached the French government, steps were taken with a view to 
its recapture and to the punishment of the English colonists by destroying 
Boston and ravaging the New England coast. In June, 1746, a fleet of 
eleven ships of the line, twenty frigates, thirty transports, and two fire- 
ships was despatched for this purpose under command of Admiral D*An* 
ville ; but the enterprise ended in a disastrous failure. Contrary winds 
prevailed during the voyage, and on nearing the American coast a violent 
storm scattered the fleet, driving some of the ships back to France and 
others to the West Indies, and wrecking some on Sable Island. On 
the loth of September D' An ville cast anchor with the remaining vessels 
— two ships and a few transports — in Chebucto ; and six days later he 
died, of apoplexy, it is said. At a council of war held shortly afterward it 
Vas determined to attack Annapolis, against the judgment of Vice- Admiral 
D'Estournelle, who had assumed the command. Exasperated, apparently, 
at this decision, he committed suicide in a fit of temporary insanity. This 
second misfortune was followed by the breaking out of the small-pox among 
the crews ; and finally after scuttling some of the vessels the officer next in 
command returned to France without striking a single blow. In the spring 
of the following year another expedition, of smaller size, was despatched 
under command of Admiral De la Jonquiere ; but the fleet was intercepted 
and dispersed off Cape Finisterre by the English, who captured nine ships 
of war and numerous other vessels. 

Meanwhile, and before the capture of Louisbourg, the French had made 
an unsuccessful attempt on Annapolis, from which the besieging force was 
withdrawn to aid in the defence of Louisbourg, but they did not arrive 
until a month after its surrender. In the following year another army 
of Canadians appeared before Annapolis ; but the place seemed to be so 
strong and well defended that it was not thought prudent to press the 
attack. The French accordingly withdrew to Chignecto to await the ar- 
rival of reinforcements expected from France. While stationed there they 
learned that a small body of New England troops, under Colonel Noble, 
were quartered at Grand Pr^, and measures were speedily adopted to cut 
them off. The attack was made under cover of a snow-storm at an early 
hour on the morning of the 4th of February, 1747. It was a complete 
surprise to the English. Noble, who was in bed at the time, was killed 
fighting in his shirt. A desperate conflict, however, ensued from house 
to house, and at ten o'clock in the forenoon the English capitulated with 
the honors of war.^ This terminated active hostilities in Nova Scotia, 
from which the French troops shortly afterward withdrew. By the dis- 
graceful peace of Aix la Chapelle (1748) England surrendered Louisbourg 
and Cape Breton to the French, and all the fruits of the war in America 
were lost. 

After the conclusion of peace it was determined by the home govern- 

* [For authorities, see /w/, p. 448. — Ed.] 
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ment to strengthen their hold on Nova Scotia, so as to render it as far as 
possible a bulwark to the other English colonies, instead of a source of 
danger to them. With this view an advertisement was inserted in the 
London Gazette^ in March, 1749, setting forth ** that proper encouragement 
will be given to such of the officers and private men, lately dismissed his 
Majesty's land and sea service, as are willing to accept of grants of land, 
and to settle with or without families in Nova Scotia." Fifty acres were 
to be allotted to every soldier or sailor, free from the payment of rents or 
taxes for the term of ten years, after which they were not to be required 
to pay more than one shilling per annum for every fifty acres ; and an 
additional grant of ten acres for each person in a family was promised. 
Larger grants, with similar conditions, were to be made to the officers ; 
and still further to encourage the settlement of the province the same in- 
ducements were offered to " carpenters, shipwrights, smiths, masons, join- 
ers, brickmakers, bricklayers, and all other artificers necessary in building 
or husbandry, not being private soldiers or seamen," and also to surgeons 
on producing certificates that they were properly qualified. These offers 
were promptly accepted by a large number of persons, but apparently by 
not so many as was anticipated. 

In the following May Edward Cornwallis, then a member of Parliament, 
and uncle of the first Marquis of Cornwallis, was appointed captain-gen- 
eral and governor in chief, and at once embarked for Nova Scotia with the 
new settlers. On the 21st of June he arrived in Chebucto harbor, which 
all the officers agreed was the finest harbor they had ever seen ; and early 
in July he was joined by the transports, thirteen in number, having on 
board upward of twenty-five hundred immigrants. The shores of the har- 
bor were wooded to the water's edge, "no clear spot to be seen or heard 
of." ^ But by the 23d of the month more than twelve acres were cleared, 
and preparations were made for building. A month later the plan of the 
town was fully laid out, and subsequently a line of palisades was erected 
around the town, a square fort was built on the hill, and a space thirty 
feet wide cleared outside of the defensive line. By the end of October 
three hundred houses had been completed, a second fort had been built, 
and an order had been sent to Boston for lamps to light the streets in 
the winter nights. Halifax, as the new town was called, had already begun 
to wear the appearance of a settled community ; and in little more than 
a year its first church was opened for religious services. From the first, 
the growth of Halifax was strong and healthy ; and it soon became a place 
of considerable importance. So early as 1752 the number of inhabitants 
amounted to more than four thousand. Stringent rules were adopted to 
insure public order and morality ; and very soon the governor and council 
proceeded to exercise legislative authority.^ But their right to do this 

1 Letter to the Duke of Bedford in Selections ^ July 17, 1750, a proclamation was ordered 
from the Public Documents of the Province of Xoh^ published " against the retailing of spirit- 
t/ova Scotia, p. 56a uous liquors without a license." August 28th, 



^ 
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was expressly denied by the law officers at home.^ Accordingly, in the 
early part of 1757 a plan was adopted for dividing the province into elec- 
toral districts, for the choice of a legislative body, and was sent to England 
for approval Some exceptions, however, were taken to the plan ; and it 
was not until October, 1758, that the first provincial assembly met at Hal- 
ifax, nineteen members being present. 

In the mean time, in 1755, occurred the most memorable and tragic 
event in the whole history of Nova Scotia. Though England and France 
were nominally at peace, frequent collisions took place between their ad- 
herents in Nova Scotia and elsewhere in America. Early in 1755 it was 
determined to dispossess the French of the posts which they had estab- 
lished on the Bay of Fundy, and a force of eighteen hundred men was 
raised in New England, for that purpose, under Lieutenant-Colonels Scott 
and John Winslow. The chief command of the expedition was given to 
Colonel Robert Monckton, an officer in the English army. The first •and 
most honorable fruits of the expedition were the capture of the French forts 
at Beausejour and at Gaspereau, both of which surrendered in June. A 
few weeks later Winslow became a chief instrument in the forcible removal 
of the French Acadians, which has given his name an unenviable noto- 
riety. It was a task apparently at which his whole nature relucted ; and 
over and over again he wrote in his letters at the time that it was the most 
disagreeable duty he had had to perform in his whole life. But he did not 
hesitate for a moment, and carried out with unfaltering energy the com- 
mands of his superior officers. 

For more than a generation the French inhabitants had refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the king of England, except itt a qualified form. 
Upon their renewed refusal, in July, 1755, it was determined to take 
immediate steps for their removal, in accordance with a previous deci- 
sion, " to send all the French inhabitants out of the province, if they re- 
fused to take the oath ; " and at a meeting of the provincial council of 
Nova Scotia, held July 28th, " after mature consideration, it was unani- 
mously agreed that, to prevent as much as possible their attempting to 
return and molest the settlers that may be set down on their lands, it 
would be most proper to send them to be distributed amongst the several 
colonies on the continent, and that a sufficient number of vessels should 
be hired with all possible expedition for that purpose."^ Accordingly 
orders were sent to Boston to charter the required number of transports ; 

a second proclamation was ordered to be pub- liquors without the governor's license, shall 

lished, and " a penalty be added of 20 shillings for the first offence sit in the pillory or stocks 

sterling for each offence, to be paid to the in- for one hour, and for the second offence shall 

formers, and that all retailers of liquors be for- receive twenty lashes." — Selections from the Piib- 

bid on the same penalty to entertain any com- lie Documents^ pp. 570, 579, 603. 

pany after nine at night." In the following ^ Ibid,^ p. 710. 

February, it was ** Resolved, that over and above * Selections from the Public Documents of Nova 

the penalties declared by former Acts of coun- Scotia, p. 266. 
cil, any person convicted of selling spirituous 
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and on the nth of August Governor Lawrence forwarded detailed instruc- 
tions to Lieutenant-Colonel Winslow, commanding at Mines, and to Major 
John Handheld, a Nova Scotia officer, commanding at Annapolis, to ship 
off the French inhabitants in their respective neighborhoods. As the 
crops were not yet harvested, and there was delay in the arrival of the 
transports, the orders could not be executed until the autumn. At that 
time they were carried out with a sternness* and a disregard of the rights 
of humanity for which there can be no justification or excuse. On the 
same day on which the instructions were issued to Winslow and Hand- 
field, Governor Lawrence wrote a circular letter to the other English gov- 
ernors in America, expressing the opinion that there was not the least 
reason to doubt of their concurrence, and his hope that they would receive 
the inhabitants now sent " and dispose of them in such manner as may 
best answer our design in preventing their reunion." According to the 
official instructions five hundred persons were to be transported to North 
Carolina, one thousand to Virginia, five hundred to Maryland, three hun- 
dred to Philadelphia, two hundred to New York, three hundred to Con- 
necticut, and two hundred to Boston. 

On the 4th of September Winslow issued a citation to the inhabitants 
in his immediate neighborhood to appear and receive a communication 
from him. The next day, he recorded in his journal, " at three in the after- 
noon, the French inhabitants appeared, agreeably to their citation, at the 
church in Grand Pre, amounting to four hundred and eighteen of their best 
mfen ; upon which I ordered a table to be set in the centre of the churchy 
and, having attended with those of my officers who were o£E guard, deliv- 
ered them by interpreters the king's orders." After a brief preamble he 
proceeded to say, "The part of duty I am now upon is what, though 
necessary, is very disagreeable to my natural make and temper, as I know 
it must be grievous to you who are of the same species. But it is not my 
business to animadvert, but to obey such orders as I receive, and therefore 
without hesitation shall deliver you his Majesty's orders and instructions." 
He then informed them that all their lands, cattle, and other property, 
except money and household goods, were forfeited to the Crown, and that 
all the French inhabitants were to be removed from the province. They 
were, however, to have liberty to carry their money and as many of their 
household goods as could be conveniently shipped in the vessels ; and he 
added, ** I shall do everything in my power that all those goods be se- 
cured to you, and that you are not molested in carrying them off, and also 
that whole families go in the same vessel, and make this remove, which I 
am sensible must give you a great deal of trouble, as easy as his Majesty's 
service will admit, and hope that in whatever part of the world you may 
fall you may be faithful subjects, a peaceable and happy people." ^ Mean- 
while they were to remain under the inspection of the troops. Toward 
night these unhappy victims, " not having any provisions with them, and 

1 Winslow*s Journal in Colleciiom of Nova Sr.otia Historical Society^ iii. 94, 95. 
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pleading hunger, begged for bread," which was given them, and orders 
were then issued that for the future they must be supplied from their 
respective families. "Thus ended the memorable 5th of September,'* 
Winslow wrote in his journal, " a day of great fatigue and trouble." ^ 

Shortly afterward the first prisoners were embarked ; but great delay 
occurred in shipping them off, mainly on account of the failure of the con- 
tractor to arrive with the provisions at the expected time, and it was not 
until November or December that the last were shipped. The whole number 
sent away at this time was about four thousand. There was also a great 
destruction of property ; and in the district under command of Winslow 
very nearly seven hundred buildings were burned. The presence of the 
French was nowhere welcome in the colonies to which they were sent ; 
and they doubtless experienced many hardships. The governors of South 
Carolina and Georgia gave them permission to return, much to the surprise 
and indignation of Governor Lawrence ; ^ and seven boats, with ninety 
unhappy men who had coasted along shore from' one of the Southern 
colonies, were stopped in Massachusetts. In the summer of 1762 five 
transports with a further shipment of these unfortunate people were sent 
to Boston, but the General Court would not permit them to land, and they 
were ordered to return to Halifax.* 

The removal of the French Acadians from their homes was one of the 
saddest episodes in modern history, and no one now will attempt to justify 
it ; but it should be added that the genius of our great poet has thrown a 
somewhat false and distorted light over the character of the victims. They 
were not the peaceful and simple-hearted people they are commonly sup- 
posed to have been ; and their houses, as we learn from contemporary evi- 
dence, were by no means the picturesque, vine-clad, and strongly built cot- 
tages described by the poet. The people were notably quarrelsome among 
themselves, and to the last degree superstitious. They were wholly under 
the influence of priests appointed by the French bishops, and directly re- 
sponsible to the representatives of the Roman Catholic Church at Quebec. 
Many of these priests were quite as much political agents as religious 
teachers, and some of them fell under the censure of their superiors for 
going too much outside of their religious functions. Even in periods when 
France and England were at peace, the French Acadians were a source of 
perpetual danger to the English colonists. Their claim to a qualified alle- 
giance was one which no nation then or now could sanction. But all this 
does not justify their expulsion in the manner in which it was executed, 
and it will always remain a foul blot on the history of Nova Scotia. The 
knowledge of these facts, however, enables us to understand better the con- 
stant feeling of insecurity under which the English settlers lived, and which 
finally resulted in the removal and dispersion of the French under circum- 
stances of such heartless cruelty 

^ Winslow's Journal in Collections of Nova ^ Selections from the Public Documents of Nova 
Scotia HistinHcal Society^ iii. 98. Scotia, pp. 302, 303. 

» Ibid,, pp. 329-334. 
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In May of the following year, war was again declared between France 
and England ; and two years later Louisbourg again fell into the hands of 
the English. In May, 1758, a powerful fleet under command of Admiral 
Boscawen arrived at Halifax for the purpose of recapturing a place which 
ought never to have been given up. The fleet consisted of twenty-three 
ships of the line and eighteen frigates, beside transports, and when it left 
Halifax it numbered one hundred and fifty-seven vessels. With it was a 
land force, under Jeffery Amherst, of upward of twelve thousand men. 
The French forces at Louisbourg were much inferior, and consisted of only 
eight ships of the line and three frigates, and of about four thousand sol- 
diers. The English fleet set sail from Halifax on the 28th of May, and on 
the 8th of June a landing was effected in Gabarus Bay. The next day the 
attack began, and after a sharp conflict the French abandoned and de- 
stroyed two important batteries. The siege was then pushed by regular 
approaches ; but it was not until the 26th of July that the garrison capitu- 
lated. By the terms of surrender the whole garrison were to become pris- 
oners of war and to be sent to England, and the English acquired two hun- 
dred and eighteen cannon and eighteen mortars, beside great quantities of 
ammunition and military stores. All the vessels of war had been captured 
or destroyed ; but their crews, to the number of upward of twenty-six hun- 
dred men, were included in the capitulation. Two years later, at the begin- 
ning of 1760, orders were sent from England to demolish the fortress, 
render the harbor impracticable, and transport the garrison and stores to 
Halifax. These orders were carried out so effectually that few traces of 
its fortifications remain, and the place is inhabited only by fishermen. 

A year after the surrender of Louisbourg a fatal blow was struck at the 
French power in America by the capture of Quebec ; and by the peace of 
Paris, in February, 1763, the whole of Canada was ceded to Great Britain. 
The effects of this cession, in preparing the way for the independence of 
the principal English colonies, cannot easily be overestimated ; but to Nova 
Scotia it only gave immunity from the fear of French incursions, without in 
the slightest degree weakening the attachment of the inhabitants to Eng- 
land. 



CRITICAL ESSAY ON THE SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

IN recent years much attention has been given to the study of Acadian history by local 
investigators, and important documents for its elucidation have been obtained from 
England and France, and the provincial archives have been put in excellent order by the 
commissioner of public records. To his'intelligent interest in the subject we are indebted 
for one of the most important contributions to our knowledge of it, his Selections from 
the Public Documents of the Province of Nova Scotia> This volume comprises a great 

1 Selections from the Public Documents of the March 15, 1865. Edited by Thomas B. Akins^ 
Province of Nova Scotia, Published under a D. C Z., Commissioner of Public Records. The 
Resolution of the House of Assembly, passed Translations from the French by Benj, Curren, 
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mass of valuable papers illustrative of the history of Nova Scotia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, systematically arranged. The first part consists of papers relating to the French 
Acadians, 1714-1 755; the second part, of papers relating to their forcible removal from 
the province, 175 5- 1768 ; the third, of papers relating to the French encroachments, 1749- 
1754, and the war in North America, 1 754-1 761 ; the fourth, of papers relating to the first 
settlement of Halifax, 1 749-1 756; and the last part, of papers relating to the first estab- 
lishment of a representative assembly in Nova Scotia. Mr. Akins has added a sufficient 
number of biographical and other notes, and has inserted a conveniently arranged Index. 

Next in importance to this volume are the publications of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society, which was formed in 1878, and incorporated in 1879. Since that time it has 
printed four small volumes of Collections, comprising many valuable papers. Of these 
the most important is the journal of Colonel Winslow at the time of the expulsion of the 
Acadians, printed (vol. iii. p. 114) from the original manuscript in the possession of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. There are also (vol. i. p. 119) the diary of the surgeon, 
John Thomas, at the same time,^ beside a journal of the capture of Annapolis in 17 10, a 
history of St. Paul's Church, Halifax, and other papers of historical interest and value. 
The fourth volume contains a Memoir of Samuel Vetch, the first English governor of 
Nova Scotia, with illustrative documents, and the journal of Colonel John Winslow, dur- 
ing the Siege of Beaus^jour, in 1755.* 

Another work of great authority, ^ well for the later as for the early history of Nova 
Scotia, is Murdoch's History of Nova Scotia.* Written in the form of annals, it is some- 
what confused in arrangement, and a reader or student is under the necessity of picking 
out important facts from a great mass of chaff; but it is a work of wide and thorough re- 
search, and should be carefully studied by every one who wishes to learn the minute facts 
of Nova Scotia history. 

The early history of Nova Scotia, from its first settlement down to the peace of Paris 
in 1763, is treated with much fulness by James Hannay in a well-written narrative, which 
is not, however, entirely free from prejudice, especially against the New England colo- 
nies.* But, for thoroughness of investigation and general accuracy of statement, Mr. 
Hannay must hold a high place among local historians. Fortunately his labors are well 
supplemented by Duncan Campbell's History of Nova Scotia,^ which was, indeed, pub- 
lished at an earlier date, but which is, however, very meagre for the period when Acadia 
was a French colony. 

Beside these, there are several county and town histories, of which the best is Dr. Pat- 
terson's History of Pictou,* It is a work of diligent and faithful research, gathering up 
much traditional knowledge, and especially full in details respecting the origin and later 
fortunes of Pictou Academy. There are also a considerable number of local histories in 
manuscript in the archives of the Nova Scotia Historical Society. 




D, C. Z. Halifax, N. S., 1869. 8vo, pp. 755. 
[See further in Editorial Notes following the 
present chapter. — Ed.] 

1 [This journal had already been printed in 
the N. E. Hist, and Geneal Rfg.^ Oct., 1879, P* 

383] 

2 Report and Collections of the Nova Scotia 

Historical Society, Vols, i.-iv. Halifax: Printed 
at the Morning Herald Office. 1879-1885. 8yo, 
pp. 140, 160, 208, 258. 

' A History of Nova Scotia^ or Acadie. By 
Beamish Murdoch, Esq., Q. C. Halifax, N. S. 



1865-1867. 3 vols. 8vo, pp. XV. and 543, xiv. and 
624, xxiii. and 613. 

* 77ie History of Acadia, from its first Dis- 
covery to its Surrender to England by the Treaty 
of Parti. By James Hannay. St John, N. B., 
1879. 8vo, pp. vii. and 44a 

* Nova Scotia, in its Historical^ Mercantile, 
and Industrial Relations, By Duncan Campbell. 
Halifax, N. S. Montreal, 1873. ^vo, pp. 548. 

® A History of the County of Pictou, Nova 
Scotia. By the Rev. George Patterson, D. D. 
Montreal, 1877. 8vo, pp. 471- 
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AUTHORITIES 

ON THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS OF NEW ENGLAND AND ACADIA, 

1688-1763. 

By the Editor. 



A. King William's War. — This was be- 
gun Aug. 13, 1688. A truce was concluded by 
Captain John Alden at Sagadahock, Nov. 19, 

1690. (Hutchinson's Massachusetts ^ i. 404 ; Mass. 
Hist, Collections^ xxi. p. 112, from the Hutchinson 
papers.) 

Pike and Hutchinson's instructions for making 
a truce, Nov. 9, 169O1 are given in James S. Pike's 
New Puritan (p. 128), and (p. 131) the agree- 
ment at Wells, May i, 1691. 

Sewall (Letter Book, p. 119) writes Aug. I, 

1691, " The truce is over and our Indian war re- 
newed. The enemy attempted to surprise Wells, 
but were disappointed by a party of ours [who] 
got into the town but about half an hour be- 
fore." 

Submission and agreement of eastern Indians 
at Fort William Henry, in Pemaquid, Aug. 11, 
1693. {Mass, Archives^ xxx. 338 ; Mather's 
Magnolia; New Hampshire Provincial Papers^ 
li. 1 10 ; Johnston's Bristol^ Bremen^ and Pema- 
quid, p. 193.) 

Accounts of the French capturing vessels in 
Massachusetts Bay (1694-95), correspondence 
between Stoughton and Frontenac (1695), ^"^ 
various plans for French expeditions to attack 
Boston (1696-97, 1700-1704), are in Collection de 
manuscrits relatifs h Phistoire de la Nouvelle 
France (Quebec, 1884), vol. ii. 

A bill to encourage the war against the en- 
emy is in the Mass. Archives, xxx. 358. Details 
of Church's expedition in 1696 to Nova Scotia 
are given in Murdoch's Nova Scotia, i. 233. Cf. 
also J. S. Pike's Life of Robert Pike, the New 
Puritan. 

Nicholas Noyes, Neiv England's Duty and 
Interest to be a Habitation of Justice and a Moun- 
tain of Holiness, an election sermon, Boston, 
1698 (Sabin's Dictionary, xiii. no. 56,229; Ha- 
ven's list in Thomas's History of Printing, ii. p. 
343; Carter-Brown, ii. 1,546), has in an appendix 
(pp. 89-99) *'i account of a visit of Grindall 
Rawson and Samuel Danforth to the Indians 
within the province, in 1698. 

Submission of the eastern Indians at Pejeb- 
scot (Brunswick), Jan. 7, 1699. {New Hampshire 
Hist, Soe, Coil^ ii. 265 ; N, H Provincial Papers, 



ii. 299; £. £. Bourne's Wells and Kennebunk^ 
ch. XV. ; Mass. Archives, xxx. 439.) 

Submission of the eastern Indians, Sept. 8, 
1699. {Mass. Archives, xxx. 447.) 

Various documents concerning the making of 
a treaty with the eastern Indians, 1 700-1 701, are 
also in Mass, Archives, vol. xxx. 

The events of this war are covered in Cotton 
Mather's Decennium Luctuosum, an history ofre^ 
markaUe occurrences in the long war . . . from 
1688 to 1698, Boston, 1699. (Sibley's Harvard 
Graduates, iii. p. 67.) It was reprinted in the 
Magnalia. 

A detail of the sources on the different at- 
tacks and fights of this war is given in Vol. IV. 
of the present work, pp. 1 59-161. 

B* Queen Anne's or Governor Dud- 
ley's War. — One of the first acts of the min- 
istry of Queen Anne was to issue a declaration 
of war against France, May 15, 1702, opening 
what is known in Europe as the " War of the 
Spanish Succession." Governor Dudley in June, 
1703, went to Casco, to avert by a conference 
the Indian participancy in the war, if possible. 
Campbell, the Boston postmaster, in one of his 
Public Occurrences says that Dudley found the 
Indians at the eastward " two thirds for peace, 
and one third for war." {Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, 
ix. 495.) These latter were the more easterly 
tribes, who came under French influence, and 
in Aug., 1703, Dudley issued at Boston a broad- 
side declaration against the Penicooke and east- 
em Indians. (Haven's list, p. 351.) Plunder 
and massacre along the frontier settlements at 
the eastward soon convinced the people of New 
England that they must prepare for another 
murderous war. (Cf. " Indian Troubles on the 
Coast of Maine," documents in Maine Hist. Coll,, 
iii. 341.) 

The first organized retaliatory assault was the 
maritime expedition to the Bay of Fundy, led in 
1704 by Col. Benjamin Church. 

Church's own part in this expedition is set 
forth in the Entertaining Passages} where will 
be found Governor Dudley's instructions to 
Church (p. 104). John Gyles, who in his youth 



1 See post for fac-simile of title-pagt. 
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bad been a captive among the French and In- count by Pastour de Costebelle, dated at Plai- 
dians, when y sance, Oct. 22, 1705, in the possession of Dr. Geo. 



cuans, wncn y sance, wci. zz, 1705, in ine possession 01 ur. Lreo. 

he learned jfy ^ /7 ^ ^* Moore, which has been printed in the Mag. 

to speak QrJy*'''^^2/PX^ ry Jyv^ 0/ Anier. IIist.,¥tb.t i^jj. Charlevoix (Shea's 



French, A/'^ .^^/x^<^ translation, iv. 172) naturally relishes the misery 
served as in- /^ ^ Mr of these savages better than he does the equally 
terpreter^ brutal business of C hurch. 
and lieutenant.^ Church's conduct of the ex- Palfrey (iv. 269) found in the British Colonial 
pedition, which had promised much and had Office a paper dated Quebec, Oct. 20, 1705, con- 
been of heavy cost to the province, had not an- taining proposals for a peace between New £ng- 
swered public expectation, and crossed the judg- land and Canada, in which Vaudreuil * suggested 
ment of such as disapproved the making of retal- that both sides should " hinder all acts of hos- 
iatory cruelties the object of war. This view tility " on the part of the Indians, 
qualifies the opinions which have been expressed Cf. for this attempted truce and for correspon- 
upon Church's exploits by Hutchinson {HisU dence at this time between Dudley and Vaudreuil, 
Mass.y ii. 132) ; Williamson {Hist Maine^ ii. 47) ; Collection de manuscrits relatifs d Phistoire de la 
and Palfrey (HisL N. Eng,^ iv. 259). Hannay Nouvelle France (Quebec, 1884), vol. ii. pp. 425- 
{Acadia^ 264) calls Church *' barbarous." It is 28,435-40,452. 

his own story and that of Penhallow which have The Abenakis continuing to disturb the bor- 

given rise to these opinions. ders,^ Dudley planned an attack on Port Royal, 

Church's instructions had not contemplated which should be carried out, and be no longer 

the risks of an attack on Port Royal, and in ig- a threat ; ^ and Subercase, then in command 

norance of this Charlevoix accuses the assail- there, was in effect surprised ii^ June, 1707, at 

ants of want of courage, and Dr. Shea, in edit- the formidable fleet which entered the basin, 

ing that writer,^ stigmatizes the devastations as Inefficiency in the English commander, Colonel 

** inhuman and savage," and refers to a French March, and little self-confidence and want of dis- 

account in Canada Documents * (III. ii. pp. 648- cipline in his force, led to the abandonment of 

652) called " Expeditions faites par les Anglois the attack and the retirement of the force to 

de la Nouvelle Angleterre au Port Royal, aux Casco Bay, where, reinforced and reinspirited 

Mines et k Beaubassin de I'Acadie." by a commission of three persons ^ sent from 

The French early the next year, under Suber- angry Boston, it returned to the basin, but ac- 

case, inflicted similar devastation upon the New- complished no more than before.^ 

foundland coast, though the forts at St. John These successive disappointments fell at a time 

resisted an attack. There is an original ac- when the two Mathers were defeated (through 

1 We encounter Gyles frequently as conunander of posts in the eastern country. He lived latterly at Rox- 
bury, Mass., and published at Boston, in 1736, Memoirs of the odd adventures^ strange deliverances^ etc., in 
the captivity of John Gyles, Esq,, Commander of the garrison on St. George's River. This book is of great 
rarity. There is a copy in Harvard College library [5315.14] and a defective one in the Mass. Hist. Soc. 
library (jCatalogue, p. 553). One is noted in S. G. Drake's Sale Catalogue, 1845, ^hich seems also to have 
been imperfect. Drake in reprinting the book in his Tragedies of the Wilderness, Boston, 1846 (p. 73), 
altered the text throughout. It was perhaps Drake's copy which is noted in the Brinley Catalogue, i. no. 476, 
selling for $37. It was again reprinted in Cincinnati, by William Dodge, in 1869, but he followed Drake's dis- 
ordered text (Cf. Carter-Brown, iii. no. 547 ; Mem. Hist. Boston, ii. 336 ; Church, Entertaining Passages, 
Dexter's ed., ii. 163, 203 ; Johnston, Bristol, Brepten, and Pemaquid, 183 ; J. A. Vinton's Gyles Family, 122; 
N. E. Hist. Geneal. Reg., Jan., 1867, p. 49; Oct., 1867, p. 361.) 

* Shea's Charlevoix, iv. 171. 

» Sec Vol. IV. p. 62. 

4 There were two governors of Canada of this name, who must not be confounded. This was the earlier. 

s L'Abb^ J. A. Maurault, Histoire des Abinakis, x866; chapters 9-15 cover "Les Abenakis en Canada et 
en Acadie, 1701-1755." 

John Marshall's diary under March, 1707, notes the disinclination of the people to agree with the deter- 
mination of the General Court to make a descent on Port Royal. {Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, April, 1884, p. 
159.) There are in the Collection de Manuscrits, etc. (Quebec, 1884), two papers on this matter : one dated 
Port Royal, June 26, 1707, " Entreprise des Anglois contre I'Acadie" (vol. ii. p. 464) ; the other dated July 6, 
" Entreprise des Bastonnais sur I'Acadie par M. Labat " (p. 477). 

7 Colonels Hutchinson and Townsend, and John Leverett. Letters from the latter respecting the expedi- 
tion are in C. E. Leverett's Memoir of John Leverett, and in Quincy's Hist, of Harvard Univ. Cf. Sibley's 
Harvard Graduates, iii. 185, 197 ; Marshall's diary in Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, April, 1884, p. 159. 

8 Hannay {Acadia, 269) judges Charlevoix's stories of hand-to-hand fighting as largely fabulous. Hutch- 
inson (ii. 134) prints a letter from Wainwright, who had succeeded j^arch in command, in which the sorry 
condition of the men is set forth. 
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Dudley's contrivances, as was alleged) in the Events were tending towards a more strenu 
contest for the presidency of Harvard College, ous effort at the reduction of Acadia. Jeremiah 
This outcome made for Dudley two bitter and Dummer, in London, had in 1709 presented a 
unscrupulous enemies, and any abuse they might memorial to the ministry arguing that the banks 
shower upon him gained a ready hearing in a of the St. Lawrence belonged of right to New 
belief, prevalent even with fair people, that Dud- England.^ It is printed in TTie Importance and 
ley was using his own position for personal Advantage of Cape Breton^ London, 1746.* In 
gain in illicit trade with Acadia. There have April, 1709, the home government despatched 
been reprinted in the second volume of the 5"rt«/a// orders to the colonies^ for an extended move- 
Papers three testy tracts which grew out of this ment on Montreal by way of Lake Champlain, 
conjunction of affairs. In 
them Dudley is charged 
with the responsibility of 
these military miscarriages, 
and events are given a turn 
which the careful historian 
finds it necessary to scrutinize closely.^ 

Palfrey (iv. 273) pictures the universal 
chagrin and details the efforts to shift the 
blame for the failure of this expedition. 
Charlevoix gives a pretty full account, but 
his editor claims that the English chroniclers and another on Quebec by water, — the latter 
resort to vagueness in their stories. In some part of the plan falling to the lot of Massachu- 
copies of Diereville's Relation du voyage du Port setts and Rhode Island, who were promised the 
Royal de VAcadie (Amsterdam, 17 10) there is an cooperation of a royal fleet and a force of vet- 
appendix on the 1707 expedition, taken from erans.^ Colonel Vetch, who was a prime mover 
the Gazette of Feb. 25, 1708.^ in the proceeding, brought the messages of the 

1 These tracts are : A Memorial of the Present Deplorable State of New England, with the many disad- 
vantages it lyes under by the mall-administration of their present Governor, Joseph Dudley, Esq., and his 
son Paul , , . to which is added a faithful but melancholy account of severed barbarities by the French 
and Indians in the east and west parts of New England, Printed in the year 1707, and sold . . , in Boston, 
Two things seem clear : that Cotton Mather incited, perhaps wrote, thb tract, and that the printing was done 
in London. It is not known that there is a copy in this country, and the reprint was made from one in the 
British Museum. 

Dudley or some friend rejoined in the second tract, not without violent recriminations upon Mather : A 
modest enquiry into the grounds and occasions of a late pamphlet intituled a Memorial, etc. By a disinter- 
ested hand. London, 1707. (Carter-Brown, iii. no. 99; Murphy, i. 327.) 

The third tract touches particularly the present expedition : The Deplorable State of New England, by 
reason of a covetous and treacherous Governor and pusillanimous Counsellors, . . , to which is added an 
account of the shameful miscarriage of the late expedition against Port Royal. London, 1708. (Harv. Coll. 
library, 10396.80; and Carter-Brown, iii. no. 115.) This tract was reprinted in Boston in 1720. The North 
Amer, Rev. (iii 305) says that this pamphlet was thought to have been vrritten by the Rev. John Higginson, of 
Salem, at the age of ninety-two ; but the " A. H." of the preface is probably Alexander Holmes. (Sabin, v. 
19,639.) Palfrey (iv. 304, etc.) thinks that its smartness and pedantry indicate rather Cotton Mather or 
John Wise (Brinley, i., no. 285) as the author. 

3 Stevens, Bibliotheca Geog., no. 887 ; Field, Indian Bibliog., no. 428; Brinley, L no. 83; Sabin, v. 20,128. 
The Boston Public Library has a Rouen edition of 1708. The Carter-Brown (iii. 109, 137) has both editions, as 
has Mr. Barlow {Rough List, nos. 784, 789, 790). The full title of the Rouen edition is : Relation du voyage 
du Port Royal de VAcadie ou de la Nouvelle France, dans laquelle on voit un detail des divers mouvements 
de la mer dans une traversee de long cours ; la description du Pa'is, les occupations des Francois qui y 
sont etablis, les maniires des differentes nations sauvages, leurs superstitions et leurs chasses^ avec une dis- 
sertation exacte sur le Castor. Ensuite de la relation, on y a ajoute le detail d*un combat donne entre 
les Francois et les Acadiens contre les Anglois. 

> Jeremiah Dummer's memorial, Sept. 10, 1709, setting forth that the French possessions on the river of 
Canada do of right belong to the Crown of Great Britain. {Mass. Hist. Coll., xxi. 231.) 

* Carter-Brown, iii. no. 823. 

6 Cf. Doc. Col. Hist. N, Y., v. 72; N. E. H. and Gen. Reg., 1870, p. 129, etc. 

^ Palfrey, iv. 275, quotes Sunderland's instructions to Dudley from the British Colonial Papers. The pro^ 
lamation which the British agents issued on their arrival, vrith Dudley's approval, is in the Mass. Archives. 
Vetch had as early as 1701 been engaged in traffic up the St. Lawrence. Cf. Journal of the voyage of the 
sloop Mary from Quebec, 1701, ittith introduction and notes by E. B. CCallaghan, Albany, 1866. Through 
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royal pleasure, and was made the adjulant-gen- tion covering the journal of Col. Nicholson dni- 

eral of the commander, Francis Nicholson 1 but ing (he siege, with correspondence appertaining, 

the promised ficel did not come, and the few and these papers from the Record Office, Lon- 

king's ships which were in Boston were held don, are printed in the Nova Stolia Hist. Soc. 

aloof by their commanders, and a project to turn CelUctieni, i. p. 59, as (p. 64) is aJso a journal 

the troops, already massed in Boston, against hotat^tBoitan A'fais-Letleroi'iiov.f),'lylo. Sa- 

Port Royal, since there was no chance of sue- bin [ii.no. 36,703) notes a very rare tract : Jmir- 

cess against Quebec unaided, was abandoned for rud ef an Exptdition perfermed by tht Jortts of 

want of the convoy these royal ships might have c«r Siyt/traign Lady Anne, Quten, etc., under Iht 

afforded.' Nicholson, the companion of Vetch, eemmand of thi Heitourable Francit Nkkelsim in 

returned to England,* and the next year (1710) Ikt year i-j\o,/Brtkt reduelion a/ Port Xeyal in 



ANNAPOLIS ROYAL.* 

came back with a small fleet, which, with an ex- i/ima ScoHa, London, 1711. A journal kept by 

peditionary force of New Englanders, captured the Rev. Mr. Buckingham is printed from the 

Port Royal,* and Vetch was left governor of the original MS., edited by Theodore Dwight, in the 

country.* ytiumali of Madam Knight and Rev. Mr. Buci- 

Col. William Dudley under date of Nov. 15, ingkam (New York, 1825).* 

17IC1, sent to the Board of Trade a communica- The war was ended bya treaty at Portsmouth, 

this and other adventures he had acquired a knowledge of the Hver; and in pursuance of such trafRe he had 
gained some enmity, and had at one time been lined £300 for trading with the French. It was in 1706 that 
WiUiara Rouse, Samuel Vetch, John Borland, and others were arrested on this charge. {Mass. Hizi. Celt., 

Charlevoix (Shea's), V. 313. 

n another attempt the next year. {Mats. Ar 

■ One of Des Barrel* coast views (in Harvard College library). 

The key of the fort at Annapolis, taken at this time, is In the cabinet of the Mass. Hist Society. (Cf. 
Catal. Cab. M. H. Sue, p. ira ; Proceedings, i. loi.) 

* Some documents relative to the equipment an given in the N. E. Hist, and Gen. Reg., 1S76, p. 196. 
Dudley (Jnly 31, 1710) noUfied the New Hampshire assembly of the provisons to be made for the expedi- 
tion. N. H. Pr^. Papers, iii. p. ,35- 

» The Rev. George Patterson, D. D., of New Glasgow, N. S., contributed in 188; to the Eastern Chronicle, 
published in that town, a series of papers on "Samuel Vetch, first English governor of Nova Scotia," CI. 
also J. G. Wilson on " Samuel Vetch, governor of Acadia " in Inlernatienal Review, xi. 463 ; and The Scat 
in British North Amtrica (Toronto, iHSo), i p. aS«. There is also in the Nova Scotia Historical CoUectioni, 
vol. iv., a memoir of Samuel Vetch by Dr. Patterson, including papen of his administration in Nova Scotia, 
1710-T3, with Paul Mascarene's narrative of events at Annapolis, Oct., 1710 to Sept., 1711, dated at Boston. 
Nov. 6, 1713 ; as also a "journal of a voyage designed to Quebeck from Boston, July, 1711," in Sir Hove- 
den Walker's expedition. (See the following chapter.) 

» Sabin, ix. p. 515 ; Harv. Col. lib., 6374.1a. The general authorities on the French side are Charlevoix 
(Shea's). V, 114, 117, etc, with references, including some strictures on Charlevoix's account, by De Cannes. 
An estimate of Subercase by Vaudreuil is in N. Y. Col. Doc, ix. 853. Cf. Garaeau's Canada <i38a), ii. 41 ; E. 
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July II, 17 13, {Mass. Archives^ xxix. p. i ; iV. Shute was accompanied to Arrowsick by the 

H. Hist. Sac. Coll., i. p. 83 ; N, H. Prov. Papers^ Rev. Joseph Baxter, and his journal of this 

iii. 543; Maine Hist. Sac. ColLy vi. 250; Penhal- period, annotated by Elias Nason, is printed in 

low, 78 ; Williamson's Maine, ii. 67.) the N* E. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., Jan., 1867, 

There was a conference with five of the lead- p. 45. 

ing eastern Indians at Boston, Jan. 16, 17 13-14, Of chief importance respecting this as well as 

and this treaty is in the Mass. Archives, xxix. 22. other of the wars, enumerated in this section, 

A fac-simile of its English signatures is annexed, are the documents preserved in the State House 

Another conference was held at Portsmouth, at Boston. The Mass. Archives, vol. xxix., cov- 

July 23-28, 17 14 ; and this document is also pre- ers Indian conferences, etc., from 17 13 to 1776; 

served. {Mass. Archives, xxix. 36 ; Maitie Hist. vol. xxxiv . treaties with t h£ Indians from 1645 to^ 

Soc. ColL, vi. 257.) _I72 6; aiid v ols, xxx. to xxxiii. elucidate by orig- 

Dr. Shea (C>iar/^z/(7/jir,v. 267) says that no intel- inal documents relations of all sorts with the 

ligent man will believe that the Indians under- Indians of the east and west, as well as those 

stood the law-terms of these treaties, adding among the more central settlements between 

that Hutchinson (ii. 246) admits as much. 1639 and 1775. 

The papers by Frederick Kidder in the Maine T hf> rhiVf Fngiish authority for Queen Anne's 

Hist. Soc. Collections (vols. iii. and vi.) were re- and Lovewell's wars is TTie History of the wars 

published as Abnaki Indians, their treaties of of New England with the ectstem Indians, or a 

17 13 and 17 1 7, and a vocabulary with an histor- narrative of their continued perfidy from the lOth 

ical introduction, Portland, 1859. (Field, Indian of August, 1703, to the peace renewed 13/^ of July, 

Bibliog., no. 829 ; Hist. Mag., ii. p. 84.) It gives 17 13 ; and from the 25M of July, 1722, to their sub- 

fac-similes of the autographs of the English sign- mission, 15/A December, 1725, which was ratified 

ers and witnesses ; and of the marks or signs August 5M, 17261 B y Samuel Penhallaw. Bos- 

of the Indians. ton, 1^26. The author was an Englishman, who 

A later conference to ratify the treaty of 17 13 in 1686, at twenty-one, had come to America to 

was published under the title of Georgetown on perfect his learning in the college at Cambridge, 

Arrowsick island, Aug. f),!"]!"]. . . .A conference designing to acquire the Indian tongue, and to 

of Gov. Shute with the sachems and chief men of serve the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 

the eastern Indians, Boston, 17 17. (Harvard pel among the Indians. Trade and public office, 

Col. library, no. 5325.24; Brinley, i. no. 431.) however, diverte^l his attention, and he became 

This tract is reprinted in the Maine Hist. Soc. a rich tradesman at Portsmouth and a man of 

Coll., iii. 361, and in the N. H. Prov. Papers, iii. consideration in the public affairs of New Hamp- 

693. See further in Penhallow, p. 83 ; Niles, in shire. His book is of the first value to the his- 

Mass. Hist. Coll., xxxv. 338 ; Hutchinson, ii. torian and the object of much quest to the col- 

199; Williamson's Maine, ii. 93; Belknap's lector, for it has become very rare. Penhallow 

New Hampshire, ii. 47; Shea's Charlevoix, v, died Dec, 1726, shortly after its publication. It 

268 ; Palfrey's New England, iv. 420. has been reprinted in the first volume of the 

Rameau, Une Colonie fiodale en Amerique^ VAcadie^ 1604-1710 (Paris, 1877) ; C^lestin MoreaxL,L*Acadie 
Pran^aise, 1598-1755, ch. 10 (Pahs, 1873). The English side is in Penhallow, p. 59; Hutchinson, ii. 165; 
Haliburton, i. 85; Williamson, ii. 59; Palfrey, iv. 277; Barry, ii. 100, with references; Hannay, 272; Mem. 
Hist. Boston, ii. 105. Nicholson's demand for surrender (Oct. 3), Subercase's reply (Oct 12), the latter's re- 
port to the French mii:ister, and a paper, "Moyens de reprendre I'Acadie" (St. Malo, Jan. 10, 1711), are in 
Collection de Manuscriis (Quebec, 1884), ii. pp. 523, 525, 528, 532. There is in the cabinet of the Mass. 
Hist Soc. {jylisc. Papers, 41.41) a diagram showing the plan of sailing for the armed vessels and the trans- 
ports on this expedition, with a list of the signals to be used, and instructions to the conmianders of the 
transports. Major Livingstone, accompanied by the younger Castine, was soon sent by way of the Pe- 
nobscot to Quebec to acquaint Vaudreuil, the French governor, 
on behalf of both Nicholson and Subercase, Mrith the capture of 
Port Royal, and to demand the discontinuance of the Indian ravages. 
Livingstone's journal is, or was, in the possession of the Chicago 
Historical Society, when William Barry {Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, 
Oct., 1 861, p. 230) communicated an account of it, showing how 
the manuscript had probably been entrusted to Governor Gurdon 
Saltonstall, and had descended in his family. {N. Y. Col. Docs., v. 257.) Cf. Palfrey, iv. 278 ; Williamson, 
ii. 60; a paper on the Baron de St. Castin, by Noah Brooks, in the Mag. of Amer. Hist., May, 1883 > Cliar- 
levoix (Shea's), v. 233. Penhallow seems to have had Livingstone's journal ; Hutchinson (ii. 168) certainly 
had it. Cf. account in A^. Y. Col. Docs., ix. 854. Castine's instructions are in Collection de ManuscritSy iL 
P- 534- 
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A'l H. Hist. Socutys ColUctums^ and again in 1859 A more comprehensive writer is S amuel 
at Cincinnati, with a memoir and notes by W. Niles. in his French and Indian WarSf 1034- 
Dodge.^ 'IJboT Niles was a Rhode Islander, who came 












SIGNERS OF THE CONFERENCE. 
{January 16, 1 713-14.) 

* Field, Indian BibHog., nos. 1,202-3 ; Brinley, i. nos. 414, 415 ; Palfrey, New England^ iv. 256; Haven In 
Thomas, ii. p. 407 ; Tyler, Amer. Literature^ ii. 141 ; Hunnewell's Bibliog. of Charlestorwny p. 7. Mr. Henry 
C. Murphy {Catalogue, no. 1,924) refers to the original MS. of this book as being in the Force collection, 
and as showing some occasional variations from the printed copy. (Cf. Catalogue of the Prince Collection, 
p. 49 ; Carter-Brown, iii. no. 384.) Penhallow aad been engaged, during the April preceding the August in 
which he began his history, on a mission to the Penobsa>ts, the reports of which are in the N. E, Hist, and 
Geneal. Reg., 1880, p. 90. There is a sketch of him and his family in Ibid, 1878, p. 28. There are many let- 
ters of Samuel Penhallow among the Belknap Papers in the Mass. Hist Society (61. A). 
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to Harvard College the first from that colony Wars of Hubbard, the Magnolia of Mather, and 

to seek a liberal education, and, having gradu- the History of Penhallow; so that for a period 

ated in 1699, he settled in Braintree, Mass., in down to about 1745, Niles is of scarcely any 

1711, where he continued till his death in 1762. original value. John Adams {IVorks^ il 361), 



THE 



HISTORY 

OF THE 

t 

Wars of Nei»-EnglanJ, 
With the Eajiern Indians. 

o R, A 

NARRATIVE 

'of their continued Perfidy and Cruelty, 
I from the loth of Augufi, i703« 
iTo the Peace renewed 13th of July 1 1713. 
jAnd from the xjth of fuly, ijxx. 
!To their Submiffion lyth Decemier, 171$. 
Which was Ratified Augufi 5th 17x6, 



By Samuel TenhalhtP, Eiqr. 



Nefcit tu ^ihui et, LtSor^ UBiirttt OeeBity 
Hoc feio, quod ficeis, feribere man fotuU 



B S T Nt 

Primed bv T. Fleet, for 5. Cerrifi at the lower 

end of C«miii!{,and D. Htnebman over-againfi 

die Brick Meering-Hoofe in CombiU^ 17164 _ 



PaC'StmiU from a copy in Harvard Coliege library. 

Palfrey (vol. iv. 256) has pointed out that Niles who knew the author, lamented in 18 18 that no 

did little more than add a sentence, embody a printer would undertake the publication of his 

reflection, and condense or omit in the use which history. The manuscript of the work was neg« 

he made of the Memorial of Nathaniel Morton, lected till some time after 1830 it was found in 

the Entertaining Passages of Church, the Indian a box of papers belonging to the Mass. Hist 
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Society, and was subsequently printed in tlveir oranda from which his son Thomas constrnaed 
ColUctions, vols. xxvi. and xxxv.i a book, very popular in its day, and which was 
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Entertaioiog Paffages 



mm WAR 

WHICH 

Began in the Month of 9tttl0» 1575. 

AS ALSO OF 

EXPEDITIONS 

More lately made 

Againft the GommcHi Enemy, and 3llttrfdtl Rd)ds, 
in the Eaflem Parts of >p^IK)s^n0latlO x 

WI TH 

Some Account of the Divine Pfovidcfifie 

TOWARDS 

Benj. Church Efqrj 

By T. 



B O S T O Ns Printed by S. Qrtm^ la the Yetr, 1716, 



Facsimile slightly reduced from the copy in Harvard College library. 

There are two other important contemporary published in Boston in 17 16, as Ej^ertaimjtg 
printed accounts of this war. Passages^ etc. 

Col. Benjamin Church furnished the mem- Cotton Mather, on the restoration of peace, 

I Tyler, Amer, LU.^ ii. 143. 

* C£. Vol. III. p. 361 ; also Tyler's Amer. Lit.^ ii. 140 ; Brinley, i. nos. 383-4. Quaritch priced it in 1885 at 
£(0. The best working edition is that edited by Dr. H. M. Dexter. 
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reviewed the ten years' sorrows of the war in 
a sermon before the governor and legislature, 
which was published as Duodecennium Luctua- 
sum — the History of a long war with Indian 
savages and their directors and abettors^ 1702^ 
1714,1 

The uneasy disposition of the times upon the 
conclusion of the peace may be followed in 
Gov. Shute's letter to the Jesuit Father Rasle, 
Feb. 21, 1 7 18 {Mass. Hist. ColL^ v. 112) j in the 
conference with the Penobscots * and Norridge- 
wocks, at Georgetown, Oct. I2, 1720 {Mass, Ar- 
chiveSf xxix. 68) ; and in the letter of the eastern 
Indians (in French) to the governor, July 27, 
1721 {Afiss. Hist, ColLy xviii. 259). 

C. Lovewell's or Gov. Dummer's War. 
— There are documents from the Penhallow 
Papers relative to the Indian depredations at 
the eastward in the N. E, Hist, and Gen. Regis- 
tery 1878, p. 21. Some of them antedate the 
outbreak of the war. Charlevoix (Shears ed., 
vol. V. 268) tells the story of the counter-mis- 
sions of the French and English ; and the In- 
dians, incited by the French, made demands on 
the English, who held some of their chiefs as 
hostages in Boston. {Mass, Hist, Coll,^ 2d ser., 
viii. 259 ; iV. Y. Col, Docs.^ x. 903 ; Kip, Jesuit 
Missions y 13.) The seeming truce with the Ab- 
enakis was further jeopardized by the act of seiz- 
ing (Dec, 1721) the younger Baron de St. Castin, 
when he was taken to Boston for examination. 
After a detention of five months he was set at 
liberty.' A more serious source of complaints 
with the Indians before the war was the attempt 
to seize Father Rasle in Jan., 1722, by an expe- 
dition sent to Norridgewock under Col. West- 
brook, but in the immediate charge of Capt. Har- 
mon. {N, Y. Col. Docs.y ix. 910 ; Rasle in Kip, 
15.) Rasle was warned and escaped, but the 
party found letters from Vaudreuil in his cabin, 
implicating the Quebec governor as having in- 
cited the increasing depredations of the Indians.^ 



The war began in the summer of 1722. Gov 
Shute made his declaration, July 25, 1722 {Mass, 
Archives,, xxxi. 106), and the Rev. Benjamin 
Wadsworth, at the Thursday lecture, Aug. 16^ 
made it the subject of his discourse. (Brinley, 
L no. 429.) 

In March, 1723, Col. Thos. Westbruok made 

a raid along the Penobscot. {Mass, Hist. Coll^ 
xxii. 264; N, K Col. Docs,, ix. 933.) 

Capt. Jeremiah Moulton, under orders of Col. 
Westbrook, made a scouting expedition in the 
early summer of 1723, and dated at York, July, 
4, his report to Lieut.-Gov. William Dummer, 
which is printed in the Maine Hist, and GenecUog, 
Recorder^ i. p. 204. (Cf. Penhallow, 96; Niles 
in Mass, Hist. Coll.^ xxxv. 345; Williamson, ii. 
120.) In 1723 there was an Indian raid on Rut- 
land, in which the Rev. Joseph Willard and 
two children were killed, and two others were 
carried off. (Cf. Israel Loring's Two Sermons, 
Boston, 1724, cited in Brinley, i. no. 1,928.) 

A conference was held at Boston, August 22, 
1723, of which there is a printed account among 
the Belknap Papers (MSS.), in the Mass. Hist. 
Soc. library. 

On the 2 1st July, 1724, there was another con- 
ference with the Indians held at St. Georges 
fort. {Mass, Archives, xxix. 154.) 

In Aug., 1724, Moulton and Harmon were sent 
to make an end of Rasle's influence. They sur- 
prised the Norridgewock settlement, and Rasle 
was killed in the general slaughter. The oppos- 
ing chroniclers do not agree as to the manner 
of his death. Charlevoix (Shea's ed., v. 279) 
says he was shot and mutilated at the foot of 
the village cross. The English say they had 
intended to spare him, but he refused quarter, 
and had even killed a captive English boy in 



1 Carter-Brown, iii. no. 186; Haven in Thomas, ii. p. 371 ; Sibley, Harvard Graduates^ iii. p. X17. 
3 Cf. James Sullivan's Hist, of the Penobscots in Mass. Hist. ColL^ ix. 207 ; and a memoir respecting tiia 
Abenakis of Acadia (171S) in A^. Y. Col. Docs.^ ix. 879. 

• Hutchinson, ii. 246 ; Palfrey, iv. 423. For the Castin family, see Bangor Centennial ^ 25 ; Shea's CharU' 
voiXf v. 274, and references in Vol. IV. p. 147. Williamson (ii. 71, 144) seems to confound the two sons of the 
first Baron de Castin, judging from the letter of Joseph Dabadis de St. Castin, dated at Pentagouet, July 23, 
1725, where he complains of the treachery of the commander of an English vessel. (A^. E. Hist, and Gen. 
Reg.^ i\p., i860, p. 140, for a letter from Mass. Archives, Iii. p. 226.) See also Maine Hist. Coll., vii., and 
WTieeler's Hist, of Castine, 24. 

* Penhallow, 90 ; Vaudreuil and Begon in A^. Y. Col. Docs., ix. 933. Dr. Shea {Charlei'oix, v. 278) thinks 
some rude translations of letters of Rasle {Mass. Hist. Coll., xviii. 245, 266), alleged to have been found 
at Norridgewock, are suspicious. Cf. Palfrey, iv. 422, 423 ; Farmer and Moore's Hist. Coll., ii. 108. A dis- 
tinct asseveration of the incitement of the French authorities and their priests is in the Observations on the 
late and present conduct of the French, published by Dr. Clarke in Boston in 1755, quoted by Franklin in his 
Canada pamphlet (1760), in Works, iv. p. 7. Cf. on the French side a "M^moire sur I'entreprise que lea 
Anglois de Baston font sur les terres des Abenakis sauvages allies des Francois " in Collection de manuscrits 
(Quebec, 1882), ii. p. 68, where are various letters which passed between Vaudreuil and Shute. 
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the confusion. His scalp and those of other The day before (May i6) the Rev. Thomas 
slain were taken to Boston.^ Symmes, of Bradford, who had gathered his in- 

In Nov., 1724, Capt. John Lovewell and two formation from some of those who had escaped, 
others had petitioned to be equipped to scour delivered a sermon in that town, which, when 
the woods to the eastward after Indians, and, printed with an ** historical preface or memoirs 
the legislature acceding (Nov. 17) to their re- of the battle at Piggwacket," became popular, 
quest, Lovewell enrolled his men and made and two editions were printed at Boston during 
three campaigns in quick succession. The jour- the same year. Both editions are of the great- 
nal of his second expedition (Jan.-Feb., 1724-5) est rarity. The first is called : Lovewell la- 
is in the Mass, Archives^ vol. Ixxxvi., and is mented, or a Sermon occasiotCd by the fall of the 
printed by Kidder in the iV. E. Hist, and Geneal. brave Capt. John Lovewell and several of his vol- 
Reg.t Jan., 1853, and in his Expeditions of Capt. iant company in the late heroic action at Pigg' 

wacket. Boston, 1725.' The other edition was 
entitled : Historical memoirs of the late fight at 
Piggwacket ; with a sermon occasioned by the 
fall of the brave Capt. John Lovewell and several 
of his valiant company. . . . The second edition, 
corrected. Boston, 1725.* A third edition was 
John Loveioell. It was on the third of these printed at Fryeburg, with some additions, in 
expeditions. May S, 1725, that Lovewell encoun- 1799* The narrative, but not the sermon, was 
tered the Indians near a pond in Fryeburg, later printed in Farmer and Moore's Historical 
Maine, now known as Lovewell's pond, upon Collections, i. 25. At Concord (N. H.), in 1861, 
whose wood-girt surface the summer tourist to- it was again issued by Nathaniel Bouton, as 
day looks down from the summit of the Jockey- The original account of Capt. John LovewelPs 
Cap. Their leader was killed early in the ac- Great Fight with the Indians at Pequawket, May 
tion, which lasted all day, and only nine of the 8, 1725.* Mr. Frederic Kidder, in N. E. Hist. 
English who remained alive were un wounded and Geneal. Reg.f Jan., 1853 (p. 61), printed 
when the savages drew off. an account of Lovewell's various expeditions, 

The news reached Boston on the 13th of May. with sundry documents from the Massachusetts 
Kidder gives the despatches received by the Archives, which, together with the second edi- 
govemor, with the action of the council upon tion of Symmes, were later, in 1865, embodied 
them. On the X7th an account was printed in in his Expeditions of Capt. John Lovewell and 
the Boston Gcuette, which is also in Kidder, his encounters with the Indians, including a par- 

1 On the French side we have Charlevoix (Shea's ed., v. 280), and the Lettres Edifantes, sub anno 172a- 
1724 (cf. Vol. IV. p. 316), with the Nouvelles des Missions ; Missions de PAmiriqiie, 1702-43, Paris, 1827, 
both giving Father de la Chasse's letter, dated Quebec, Oct. 29, 1724, which is also given in English by Kip, 
p. 69. Cf. Les J e suites Martyrs du Canada, Montreal, 1877, p. 243. There is a letter of Vaudreuil in N. Y, 
Col. Doc, Ix. 936. These and on the English side the letters of Rasle, edited by Thaddeus Mason Harris, in 
the Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. xviii., are the chief authorities ; but Harmon's journal and a statement by Moulton 
were used by Hutchinson (ii. 281). Upon this material the Life of Rasle, by Convers Francis in Sparks's 
Amer. Biog., vol. 17, and that in Die Kaiholisches Kirche in dem Vereinigten Staten (R^ensburg, 1864) are 
based. 

The estimates of Rasle's character are as diverse as the Romish and Protestant faiths can make them. The 
times permitted and engendered inhumanity and perfidy. There is no sentimentality to be lost over Rasle or 
his adversaries. Cf. Shea's Charlevoix, v. 280; Palfrey's New England, iv. 438; Hannay, Acadia, 320. 
Hutchinson (ii. 238) says the English classed him "among the most infamous villains," while the French 
ranked him with " saints and heroes." 

Cf. further Dr. Shea, in Vol. IV. p. 273, with note; Williamson's Maine, ii. 130; Bancroft, United States, 
final revision, ii. 218, etc. ; Drake, Book of the Indians, iii. 127; Atlantic Souvenir, 1829; Murdoch's A'ova 
Scotia, i. 412 ; Mem. Hist. Boston, ii. 109 ; William Allen, Hist, of Norridgewock (1849) ; Hist. Magazine, 
vi. 63 ; Hanson's Norridgewock and Canaan, with a view of the Rasle monument. 

3 An uncut copy was in the Brinley sale, no. 422. Cf. Haven in Thomas, p. 404 ; Hunnewell's Bibliog. 
of Charlestown, p. 7. 

> Brinley, i. no. 423 ; Harv. ColL lib., 5325.27 ; Haven's Bibliog. in Thomas, p. 404. Field {Indian Bibliog., 
no. 1,527) says the copy sold in the Menzies sale (no. 1,940) is the only perfect copy sold at public auction in 
many years, and this one had passed under the hammer four times, bringing once $175, and again 3132.50 
when it was last sold. 

4 Field, no. 1,527. This edition has a map of the scene of action which is repeated in Kidder and repro- 
duced herewith. N. E. Hist. 6» Geneal. Reg., Oct., 1861, p. 354- Only extracts of the sermon are given. 

fi A small number of copies was printed separately. 
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itcular account of the Peqttauket battle y This is 
a faithful reprint of the Symmes tract, while 
those of Farmer and Moore, and of Bouton, in- 
troduce matters from other sources. The bibli- 
ography of Symmes*s sermon is traced in Dr. S. 
A. Green's Groton during the Indian fVars, p. 134- 

The relations of the French to the Abenaki 
war during 1724-25 are shown in various docu- 
ments printed in the A^. Y. Col. Docs.^ vol. ix., 
as when the French ministry prompts the gov- 
ernor of Canada to sustain the savages in their 
struggle with the English (p. 935) ; a memoir 
is registered upon their condition (p. 939) ; In- 
tendant Begon reports on the war (p. 941); 
other letters are written (p. 945) ; and the min- 
istry again counsel the governor to instigate 
further hostilities (p. 956). 

A journal of a scout by Westbrook, begin- 
ning June 23, 1725, is among the Belknap Papers 
(MSS.). 

Four eastern sagamores came to Boston, Nov. 
10, 1725 {Mass. Archives^ xxix. 191 ; Murdoch's 
N^ova Scotia^ i. 429), and a treaty with them was 
signed Dec. 15, 1725, known as "Dummer's 
treaty " (Mass. Archives^ xxxiv.), which was rat- 
ified at Falmouth, Aug. 6, 1726. (Mass. Ar- 
chives, xxix. 230; xxxiv. See also Penhallow, 
117; N. H. Hist. Coll., i. 123; N. H. Prov, 
Papers, iv. 188 ; Niles in Mass. Hist. Coll., 
XXXV. 360 ; Williamson, ii. 145, 147 ; Palfrey, iv. 

443) 
This treaty was separately printed under the 

title of Conference with the Indians at the ratifi' 
cation of peace held at Falmouth, Casco Bay, by 
Govemour Dumtner, in July and August, 1726. 
Boston, 1726, pp. 24. It was reprinted in 1754. 
(Cf. Brinley, i. 432, 434; Harvard College li- 
brary, 5325.32.) 

There was another Indian treaty at Casco 
Bay, July 25, 1727. (Mass. Archives, xxix. 256.) 
In Akins*s Pub. Doc. of Nova Scotia is a fac- 
simile of a copy of this treaty, attested by Dum- 
mer, evidently made to be used by Comwallis in 
1749, in negotiating another treaty. (CL H. H, 



Hist. Coll., ii. 260, where the treaty is printed; 
and the explanation of the Indians in iV. K 
Col. Docs., ix. 966.) 

This treaty of 1727 was separately printed as 
Conference with the Eastern Indians at the fur* 
ther ratification of the peace, held at Falmouth, in 
Casco Bay, in j^ly, 1727. Boston, 1727, pp. 31. 
It was reprinted in 1754. (Cf. Brinley, i. 433, 

434) 

Cf. also Conferences of Lieut.-Gov. Dummer 

with the Eastern Indians in 1726 and 1727. Bos- 
ton, 1754. For the treaties of 1726-27, see also 
Maine Hist. Coll., iii. 377, 407 ; N. H. Prov, 
Papers, iv. 255-258 ; Palfrey, iv. 444. 

There is in the Mass. Archives (xxix. 283) the 
document which resulted from a conference with 
the Eastern Indians in the council chamber In 
Boston, Dec. 9-Jan. 15, 1727-28. 

Dr. Colman's memoir of the troubles at the 
eastward in 1726-27 is in the Mass. Hist. Coll^ 
vi. 108. (Cf. Mass, Hist. Soc. Proc., x. 324.) 

The French were disconcerted by the treaty 
of 1727, as sundry papers in the A'l K Col. Docs., 
vol. ix., show. They reiterate their complaints 
of the English encroachments on the Indians' 
lands (p. 981); observe great changes in the 
Abenakis since they made peace with the Eng- 
lish (p. 990); and the king of France tells the 
Canadians he does not see how the Indians 
could avoid making the treaty with the English 

(P- 995)- 
The letters of caution, which Belcher was 

constantly writing (1731-1740) to Capt. Larra- 
bee, in command at Fort George, Brunswick, 
indicate how unstable the peace was. (A^. E. 
Hist. ^ Gen. Peg., Apr., 1865, p. 129.) The 
continued danger from French intrigue is also 
shown in Colman's memoir, etc, in Mass. Hist. 
Coll., vi. 109, and in the repeated conferences 
of the next few years : Conference of his Excel- 
lency Governor Belcher with the chiefs of the Pe- 
nobscot, Norridgewock, and Ameriscoggin tribes 
at Falmouth, July, 1732. Boston, reprinted at 
London. (Haven in Thomas, ii. p. 428; Carter- 



1 There were copies on large and small paper, and a few on drawing paper. Brinley, nos. 406, 407 ; A^. E. 
Hist, and Geneal. Rcg.^ Jan., 1866, p. 93 ; also see Ibid., 1S80, p. 382. 

* Other accounts are in Penhallow, 107, and the edition of Dodge, app. ; Niles in Mass. Hist. Coll., xxxv. 
355, etc.; A^. Hampshire Prov. Papers, iv. 168; Worcester Mag., i. 20; New Hampshire Book (\%w)', 
Williamson's Maine, ii. 135 ; Daveis' Centennial Address (1825); Drake's Book of the Indians, book iii. ch. 
9; Belknap, iVirzc /Tarn/ jAiV^, 209 ; Palfrey, iv. 440; Maine Hist. Coll., iv. 275, 290; }Aason*s Dunstable ; 
Fox's Dunstable, p. 1 1 1 ; C. £. Potter, Manchester, N. H., p. Z45 ; S. A. Green, Groton in the Indian Wars ; 
Bay State Monthly, Feb., 1884, p. 80. Dr. Belknap describes a visit to Lovewell's Pond in 1784 in Belknap 
Papers, i. 397-98 ; ii. 159. A list of the men making up Lovewell's company is in the A^. H. Adj. Genl. Rept., 
1866, p. 46. 

Various popular ballads commemorating the fight were printed in Fanner and Moore's Hist. Coll., ii. 64, 
94, and they are repeated in whole or in part in the Cincinnati (1859) edition of Penhallow, and in Kidder. 
Palfrey, etc. 

Lon&^fellow wrote a poem in the measure of Bums' Bruce, for the centennial celebration of the fight. May 
19, 1825, and this was his first avowed poem. It has been reprinted in connection with Daniel Webster's 
youthful Fourth of July oration, delivered at Fryeburg, July 4, 1802, in ihtPryeburg Webster Memorial. 
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Brown, iii. 481 ; Harv, Coll. lib, 5325.33 ; Brin- is sugeeslive. He charges for three half-pints 

ley, i. no. 435.) of wine, per day, each ; for twelve pence worth 

A Conference held at Orer/Uld, lit IpA vf Au- of rum per day, each ; for 120 gallons of cider; 

pist [lo Sept. i], 1735, by his Excellency., Jon- for damage done in breaking of sash doors, 

alhan Btlchcr, and Ountatasoogot and others, Oc. frames of glass, China bowl, double decanter, 

[Boslon, 1735]. (Brinley.i. no. 437.) This tract and sundry glasses and mugs; for two gross of 

is reprinted in the Maine Hist. Coll., iv. 123. pipes and tobacco ; for candles all night ; for 



LOVEWELL'S PIGHT.l 

Conference nilh the Penobscots at the coun- showing them the rope-dancers ; for washing 

dl chamber in Boston, June, :736. {Mass. Ar- 49 of Iheir "greasy shirts; " and "for cleaning 

thhies, xxix. 317.) and whitewashing two rooms after them." The 

The nine Penobscot chiefs who hftd this con- following " memorandum " is attached ; " They 

ference were lodged with one John Sale in Bos- cat for the most part between 50 and 60 pounds 

ton, who renders an account of his charges for of meat per day, beside milk, cheese, etc. The 

twenty-four days' entertainment of them, which cider which they dnmk I sold for twelve shil 

1 Prom the map in Bouton and Kidder. 
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lings per quart. Besides, they had beer when tion of 1745. The immediate incentive seema 
they pleased. And as for meat, they had the to have been a belief, prompted by the reports 

of prisoners released from Canso, that Louis- 
bourg could be captuicd, if attacked before relief 
could reach it from France. Judge Robert Auch- 
muty, of Roxbury, developed a plan for the cap- 
ture in the Gefitleman's Magazine for July, 1745, 



best, as I was ordered. 

Conference with the Penobscots and Nor 
ridgewocks, June 28-July 6, 1738. (Mass, Ar- 
chives ^ xxix. 336.) 

Conference with the Penobscots at the coun- 
cil chamber in Boston, Aug. 25-Sept. 2, 1740. 
{Mass, Archives, xxix. 364.) 

Conference with the Penobscots, Dec. 3 
1741. {Mass, Archives, xxix. 376.) 

"Projets sur la prise de TAcadie, 1741." 
(Parkman MSS. in Mass. Hist. Soc, New 
France, i. p. i.) 

Conference held at the Fort at St. George in the — the same number in which was also printed 
County of York, the 4th of August, 1742, between the news of the attack and capture. When the 
William Shirley, Governor, and the Chief Sa^ paper was reprinted in a thin folio tract shortly 
chems and Captains of the Penobscott, Norridge- afterwards, he or some one for him emphasized 



' C/c^6cu.x>^!^^n^*^ 



wock, Pigwaket or Amiscogging or Saco, St. yoAn\ 
Bescommonconty or Amerescogging and St. Fran- 
cis tribes of Indians, August, 1742. (Carter- 
Brown, iii. no. 703 ; Brinley, i. no. 440. Cf. Wil- 
liamson, ii. 209.) 



his claim to the suggestion in the title itself as 
follows : 77ie importance of Cape Breton to the 
British Nation, humbly represented by Robert 
Auchmuty [sic]. Judge, ^c, in New England, 
N. B, Upon the plan laid down in this represen- 
taiion the island was taken by Commodore War- 
D. King George's, Shirley's, or Five ren and General PepperiU the 14th of June, 1745. 
Years' War. — France had declared war against London, 1745.^ 

England, Mar. 15, 1744 {Coll. de Manuscrits, It is claimed on behalf of William Vaughan 
Quebec, iii. p. 196), and the capitulation of 
Canso had taken place. May 24. {Ibid., iii. 
p. 201.) In July, 1744, Pepperrell and oth- 
ers, including some chiefs of the Five Na- 
tions, met the Penobscots at St. Georges and 



y}^a^ 



agreed to join in a treaty against the Cape Sable 
Indians. The Penobscots did not keep the ap- 
pointment. War was declared against the Cape 
Sable and St. John's Indians, Oct. 19, 1744. 
The General Court of Massachusetts offered 
a reward for scalps; and a proclamation was 
made for the enlistment of volunteers, Nov. 2, 
1744. {Mass. Archives, xxxi. 506, 514 ; printed 
in W. W. Wheildon's Curiosities of History, Bos- 
ton, 1880, pp. 107, 109.) 

The most brilliant event of the war was im- 
pending. 

The French had begun the construction of 
elaborate defences at Louisbourg in 1720. A 
medal struck in commemoration of this begin- 
ning is described in the Transactions (1872-73, 
p. 7s) of the Literary and Historical Society of 
Quebec. 

It has always been open to question from 
whom came the first suggestion of the expedi- 



that he suggested the expedition to Governor 
Wentworth, of New Hampshire, who in turn 
referred him to Governor Shirley. An anony- 
mous tract, published in London in 1746, The 
Importance and Advantage of Cape Breton truly 
stated and impartially considered?^ often assigned 
to William Bollan, and believed by some to 
have been inspired by Vaughan, says that 
Vaughan had " the honor of reviving, at least, 
if not of having been the original mover or pro- 
jector," of the expedition, since it is claimed 
that Lieutenant-Governor Clarke, of New York,* 
had suggested the attack to the Duke of New- 
castle as early as 1743. Douglass {Summary, 
etc., i. 348) says that Shirley was taken with the 
" hint or conceit " of Vaughan, " a whimsical, 
wild projector." Hutchinson says that Vaughan 
** was called the projector of the expedition,** 
and Belknap accords him the priority in common 
report.* When Thomas Prince came to dedi- 



1 A tract of seven pages, — in Harvard College library. A paper of this title, as printed in the Mass. Hist. 
Coll.^ V. 202, is dated " From my lodgings in Cecil Street, 9 April, 1744." An early MS. copy is in a volume 
•if Louisbourg Papers in the Mass. Hist Soc library. 

* Carter-Brown, iii. no. 823 ; Brinley, i. no. 70. 

• See on the contribution of New York to the expedition, N. Y. Col. Docs.y vi. 284. 

4 Cf. William Goold on " Col. William Vaughan of Matinicus and Damariscotta," in the Collections (viiL p 
291) of the Maine Historical Society. S. G. Drake's Five Years* French and Indian War (Albany, 1870X 
Palfrey {Compendious History of New England, iv. 257) gives Vaughan the credit Cf. Johnston's Bris 
'ol, Bremen, and Pemaquid, p. 290. 
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tate hte sennon, preached on the Thanksgiving the origiralion, though Shirley was generally 

day iollowing the triumph, he inscribed it to Shir- tecogniied ss the moving spirit in its final deter- 

ley as the " principal former and promoter of minatlon.' 

tbeexpediUont" but thejanguage hardly claims The earliest account of this mettlesome ente^ 



PEPPERRELL.I 



1 Cf. Chauncr's StrmnH on the victory, p. 9 ; Afasj. Hist. Coll., vii. 69. The Rer. Amos Adams, or Roi- 
buiy, in \ia Concist History of Ntar England, etc (Boalon| reprinted in London, 1770), written at a time 

prise," credits Shirley with the planning of iL 

" Alter a painting, now owned by Mrs, Anna H. C. Howard, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and which has descended 
bota Peppcrrdl. (Cf. finna. Mag. of Hiit., iii. p. 358.) This likeness, painted in London in 1751 by Smi- 
bert, is also engraved in Parsons' Lift of Ptpferrdl, in Drake's Bei 
Ion, and in the JV. E. Hiit. and Gerual. Rig., Jan., 1866, where Dr 
Parsons gives a genealogy of the Pepperrell family. There is in thi 
Mtmoriat Hilt, of Boston (Li. 114] an engraving after an original full 
length lecture in the hall of the Essex Institute at Salem, — artist un 
known. See also Higginson's Larger History, p. iS£. A sword o 
Pepperrell is shown in the group of weapons engraved in Vol. 111. p 
174- <Cf. Catal. Cat. Mass. Hist. Soc., p. IJ3 ; Froc. Matt. Hist. 
Soc, V. 373 ; and Parsons' Lift of PepferTiU.) Views of : 

rell mansion at Kittery, where considerable state was kept, are given in Parsons (p. 319), and 
Pepperrell by J. A. Stevens in the Mag. of Amor. Hitlery, vol iL 673. Cf. also Lamb's Horn 



mi^r^ 



(1879}, ind AffletoH 



mai, li. 6S. 
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prise, which showed special research and oppor- same depository are the Bilknap Pafert, three 
tunities, was that of Dr. Belknap in his /iistory volumes,' as well as a composite volume, Limis- 
of New Hampihire, which was written in 1784, beurg Pafert, devoted entirely to the fxpedi- 
less than forty years after the event, and when lion." Others of the scattered papers of Pep- 
he might have known some of the participants, perrell have since been found elsewhere. Dr. 
The most important of the PeppirreU Papers Usher Parsons, in his Life of Ptpptrrellf be- 
had fallen into his hands, and he made good use side using what Belknap possessed, sifted a 
o£ them, after which he deposited them in the mass of papers found in an old shed on the 
cabinet of the Massachusetts Historical Societj-, Pepperrell estate. This lot covered the years 
where they now are, bound in two volumes, cov- 1696-1759, and some of them were scarcely legi- 
ering the years 1699- 17 79, but chiefly conteming ble. The mercantile letters and accounts among 
the Louisbourg expedition. With them in the them yielded little, but there was a smaller 



PEPPERRELL ARMS.* 

' A memorandum of Dr. Belknap, printed in the Procadingi of the Mass. Hist Sot (x. p. 313) shows as 
being in the cabinet of that society in 179s the following sets of papers : Conespondenee between Shirley and 
Wentworth, 1711-1753: between Shirley and Pepperrell, 1745-1746; between Pepperrell and Warren, 174;; 
between these last and the British ministry, 1745-1747; and between Pepperrell and persons of distioction 
throughout America, 1745-1747. These papers as now arranged cover the preparations for the siege, as well 
as its progress, and the events immediately succeeding. Pepperrell's letters are mostly drafts, in his own hand. 
The instructions from Shirley are dated Mar. 19 (p. 13). We find here " A register of all the Commissions " 
(p. i6) ; the notification of the capitulation, June 10 (p 63). There are letters of Benning Wentworth, Com. 
Warren, Gen. Waldo, John Gorham, John Biadslreet. Arthur Noble, William Vaughan, John Rous, Robert 
Auchmuty, Auimi R, Cutler, N. Sparhawk. etc. There ate also various letters of Benj. Colman, who from 
his relations to Pepperrell took great interest in the movement. <Cf, the Cobnan papers, 1697-1747, presented 
to the same society in 1793.) The editor of N. H. Prmi. Papers, voL v.. prints various papets as from the 
- Belknap Papers " in the N. H. HisL Society library. Cf. Belknap Papirs (Mass. Hist. Sec. Coll), i. 130. 

1 It contains manuscript books, bound together, which were in part the gift of the Hon. Daniel Sargent, and 
in part came from the beirs of Dr. Belknap. These books contain copies of the leading oflicial papers of the 
expedition and capitulation, the records of the councils of war from Apr. 5, 1745, at Canso, to May 16, 1746, at 
Louisbourg, the letters of Pepperrell, Shirley, Warren, and others between Mar. 27, 1745, and May 30, 17461 
records of consultation on board the "Superbe," Warren's flag-ship; with various other letters of Warren; 
several narratives and journals of the siege and later transactions at Louisbourg, some of them bearing intet- 
Mneatlons and erasures as If original drafts ; and papers respecting pilots and deserters. The writer of the 
diaries and narrative is given in one ease only, that of an artillerist who records events between May 17 and 
June t6, 1 745, and signs the name of Sergeant Joseph Sberbum. There are also some notes made at the bat' 
tery near the Light-house beginning June 1 r. 

» Boston and London, iSji-jfc, three edilions. Sabin, xiv. no, 58,931. 

1 This cut of the Pepperrell arms is copied from one in the Mag. of Amtr. Hist., Nov., [878, p. eS4. 
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body of Pepperrell's own letters and those of which is included in the Rhode Island printed 

his correspondents, which proved of more or less Records. 

historical value. Unremitting search yielded Shirley's letters to Governor Thomas, of 
gain to Dr. Parsons in other directions. Some Penna., respecting the preparations for the Lou- 
manuscripts coming from a Kittery house into isbourg expedition, are in Penna. Archives^ !.* 
the hands of Capt. Luther Dame, of Newbury- 667, etc 

port, were reported upon by Col. A. H. Hoyt Stray letters and documents of some interest, 

in the Nem England Hist, and Geneal. Reg. but throwing no essential light upon historical 

(Oct., 1874, p. 451), in a paper afterwards re- events, are found in the N. E. Hist, and Getteai. 

printed by him, separately, with revision ; but Reg.t v. 88 ; xii. 263 ; xix. 225, etc. 
they throw no considerable light upon the Lou- Various accounts of the siege, of no great ex> 

isbourg siege. They would add little to what tent were published soon after its close. Chief 

Parsons presents in chronologically arranged ex- among them was an Accurate journal and ac^ 

cerpts from letters and other records which make count 0/ the proceedings of the New England land 

up his account of the expedition.^ forces^ during the late expedition against the French 

Of all other contemporary accounts and aids, settlements on Cape Breton to the time of the sur- 

most, so far as known, have been put into print, render of Louisbourg, Exon, 1746 (40 pp.). The 

though George Bancroft quotes a journal of manuscript of this journal was sent to England 

Seth Pomeroy,* not yet in type ; and there are by Pepperrell to his friend Capt. Henry Stafford ; 

papers which might still be gleaned in the Mass. and as printed it was attested by Pepperrell, 

Archives, There are in print the instructions Brig.-General Waldo, Col. Moore, Lieut.-Col. 

of Shirley, and a correspondence between Pep- Lothrop, and Lieut.-Col. Gridley.* This jour- 

perrell and Warren (Mass. Hist. Collections, i. nal was printed, with some curious verbal differ- 

13-60); letters of Wentworth and Shirley on ences, as an appendix to a. Letter from fVilliam 

the plan of attack, and other letters of Shirley Shirley , Esq., to the Duke of Newcastle, with a 

{Provincial Papers of New Hampshire, vol. v. Journal of the Siege of Louisbourg,\joxiAQTi, 1746. 

PP- 93 '» 949» etc.) ; and many others of Pepper- It was by vote of the legislature, Dec. 30, 1746, 

rell, Warren, Shirley, etc. (Rhode Island Colonial reprinted in Boston, once by Rogers and Fowle, 

Records, vol. v.). The Colonial Records of Con- and again by J. Draper.* An account by Col. 

tiecticut (vol. ix.) for this period give full details James Gibson, published in London in 1745, as 

of the legislative enactment regarding the part a Journal of the late siege by the troops of North 

that colony bore in the expedition ; but the ab- America against the French at Cape Breton,^ con- 

sence of most of the illustrative documents from tained a large engraved plan of the siege, of 

her archives during that interval deprives us, which a reduced fac-simile is annexed-^ The 

doubtless, of a correspondence similar to that narrative was edited in Boston in 1847 by Lo- 

« 

1 Other special accounts of Pepperrell are by Ward in the appendix of Curwen's Journal and in Hunfs 
Merchants' Mag., July, 1858 ; Mag. of Amer. Hist., Nov., 1878 ; Potter's Amer. Monthly, Sept., i88i. 

2 Seth Pomeroy's letter to hb wife from Louisbourg, May 8, 1745, ^"^^ first printed by Edward Everett in 
connection with his oration on " The Seven Years' War a School of the Revolution." Cf. his Orations, I 
p. 402. 

« Harv. Coll. library, 4375.46 ; Boston Pub. Library, 4417.27 ; Carter-Brown, iii. no. 824. 

* Harv. Coll. lib., 4375.41, 5316.38; Haven in Thomas, ii. p. 489; Carter-Brown, ui. no. 585; Stevens, 
Hist. Coll., \. nos. 815, 816. It again appeared as An accurate and authentic account of the taking of Cape 
Breton in the year 1745, London, 1758 (cf. Carter-Brown, iii. no. 1,175 J Stevens, Bibl. Amer., 1885, £3 13J. 
6d.), and in the American Magazine, 1 746. 

6 Carter-Brown, iii. 801, 805. Gibson accompanied the prisoners as cartel-agent when they sailed for France, 

July 4, 1745. 

• Of the vessels shown in this view the " Massachusetts " frigate (no. 20) was under the command of Ed 
ward Tyng, the senior of the provincial naval officers, who, 
acting under Shirley's commission, had found a merchant- 
man on the stocks, which under Tyng's direction was con- t-/<-<^ rV 
verted into this cruiser of 24 guns. {Mass. Hist. Coll., x. 
181 ; Williamson's Maine, ii. 223 ; Preble's " Notes on 
Early Ship-Building," in N. E. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., 
Oct., 1871, p. 363 ; Alden*s Epitaphs, ii. 328 ; Drake's Five 
Years' War, 246.) Tyng had been a successful officer. 
The previous year he had captured a French privateer which, 
sailing from Louisbourg, had infested the bay, and on May 24, 1744, the town of Boston had thanked him. 

The next ranking provincial naval officer was Capt. John Rous, or Rouse, who commanded the " Shirley 
Galley," a snow, or two-masted vessel, of 24 guns. Rouse had the previous year, in a Boston privateer, spread 
some consternation among the French fishing-fleet on the Grand Banks. It ¥ras this provincial craft and the 




is under ine commana 01 £.a 
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renzo D. Johnson, under the misleading title A published as Mil. Hist, of N. H,, gives the New 

Boston Merchant of 1745. Other diaries of the Hampshire rolls of Louisbourg soldiers, 

siege, of greater or less extent, have been printed. On the occasion of a Thanksgiving (July 18, 

like Wolcott's,!^ in the Collection (vol. i.) of the 1745) in Boston, two sermons preserve to us 

Connecticut Historical Society ; Curwen's in his some additional if slight details. That of 

letters (Hist. Collections Essex Institute, vol. iii. Thomas Prince, Extraordinary events the doings 

186), and in his Journal , edited by Ward (p. of God and marvellous in piotis eyes, Boston and 

8); Craft's journal {Hist. Coll. Essex Inst., iv. London, 1745 (Harv. Coll. lib., 4375.42 and 43), 

p. 181) ; that of Adonijah Bidwell, the chap- is mainly reprinted in S. G. Drake's Five Years' 

lain of the fleet (A'. E. Hist, and Geneal. Reg,, French and Indian Wars, p. 187 ; and that of 

April, 1873) ; and the folio tract entitled A the Rev. Charles Chauncy, the brother-in-law of 

particular Account of the taking of Cape Bre- Pepperrell, Marvellous Things done by the right 

ton by Admiral Warren and Sir William Pepper.- hand and holy arm of God in getting him the vie 

ell, with a description of the place . . . and the tory, was printed both in Boston and London.* 
articles of capitulation, By Philip Durell, Esq,, 

Capt. of his majesty's ship " Superbe.^^ To which The capture of Louisbourg and the question of 

M added a letter from an officer of marines, etc., the disposition of the island at the peace led to 

etc., London, 1745. Durell's account is dated several expositions of its imagined value to the 

June 20, 1745, in Louisbourg harbor. Douglass British Crown, among which may be named : — 

gives the force by sea and land before Louis- The importance aftd advantage of Cape Breton 

bourg. Summary, etc., i. 350. considered, in a letter to a member of Parliament 

A list of the commissioned officers of the ex- from an inhabitant of New England, London, 

pedition, drawn from the Belknap Papers, is ed- 1746. (Brinley, no. 69.) This is signed "Mas- 

ited by Charles Hudson in the N. E. Hist, and sachusettensis." * 

GenecU. Reg., Oct., 1870.2 In Ibid., April, 1868, Two letters concerning some farther advantages 

a list of 221 names of the common soldiers had and improvements that may seem necessary to be 

been printed; but in July, 1871, a much longer made on the taking and keeping of Cape Breton, 

enumeration is made out by Mr. Hudson from London, 1746. (Carter- Brown, iii. no. 822.) 

the Pepperrell papers, the Council Records, and The importance and ctdvantage of Cape Breton, 

other sources. Potter in the N. H. Adj. -Gen- truly stated and impartially considered. With 

eraVs Report, ii. (1866, pp. 61-76), afterwards proper maps^ London, 1746. (Carter-Brown, iii. 

royal ship the " Mermaid," of 40 guns, Capt. James Douglas, which captured the French man-of-war the 
" Vigilant," 64 guns (no. 15), as she was approaching the coast. (Drake's Five Years* War, App. C.) Doug- 
las was transferred to the captured ship, and a requisition was made upon the colonies to furnish a crew to 
man her. (Corresp., etc., in R. I. Col. Rec, v.) Capt. William Montague was put in command of the " Mer- 
maid," and after the surrender she sailed, June 22, for England with despatches, arriving July 20. Duplicate 
despatches were sent by Rouse in the " Shirley Galley," which sailed July 4. The British government took 
the " Shirley Galley " into their service and commissioned Rouse as a royal post-captain. This vessel disap- 
pears from sight after 1749, when Rouse is found in command of a vessel in the fleet which brought Corn 
wallis to Chebucto (Halifax). At the time of Rouse's death at Portsmouth, Apr. 3, 1760, he was in command 
of the "Sutherland," 50 guns. {CYiBxnock, Biographia N avails ; Isaac J. Greenwood's "First American 
built vessels in the British navy," in the N. E. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., Oct., 1866, p. 323. There are notes 
on Rouse, with references, in Hist. Mag., i. 156, and A^. Y. Col. Docs., x. 59 ; cf. also Drake's Five Years' 
French and Indian War, p. 240, and Nova Scotia Docs., ed. by Akins, p. 225.) Preble (A^. E. H. and Gen, 
Reg., 1868, p. 396) collates contemporary authorities for a precise description of a " galley." Such a ship was 
usually a " snow," as the largest two-masted vessels were often called, and would seem to have carried all her 
guns on a continuous deck, without the higher tiers at the ends, which was customary with frigates built low 
only at the waist. 

The " Carsar," of 20 guns, was commanded by Capt. Snelling, the third ranking provindal officer. 

1 Gov. Wolcott, of Connecticut, wrote to Gov. Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, that the secret of the success of the 
Louisbourg expedition lay in the fact that the besiegers were freeholders and the besieged mercenaries. {Pa. 
Archives, ii. p. 127.) 

2 Petitions of one Capt John Lane, who calls himself the first man wounded in the siege, are in the Mass. 
Archives, and are printed in the Hist. Mag., xxi. 118. 

s Carter-Brown, iii. nos. 796, 805. Cf. Samuel Niles, A brief and plain essay on God's wonder-working 
Providence for New England in the reduction of Louisbourg. N. London (T. Green), 1747. This is in 
verse. (Sabin, xiii. 55,330.) 

* Burrows {Life of Lord Hawke, p. 341) says of this tract : " Few papers convey a more accurate descrip 
tion of contemporary opinion on the colonial questions disputed between Great Britain and France in the last 
century." 
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no. 823.) The maps follow those of Bellin in Johnson^ vol. i.) ; Palfrey {Compendious Hist, of 

Charlevoix. Its authorship is usually ascribed New England, iv. ch. 9) ; Bury {Exodus of the 

to William Bollan. (Sabin, ii. 6,215.) Western Nations , ii. ch. 6) ; Gay {Pop, Hist. United 

The great importance of Cape Breton demon- States) ; Drake {Boston). The Memorial Hist, 

strated and exemplified by extracts from the best Boston (ii. 117) and Barry's Massachusetts (ii. 

writers, French and English, London, 1746. This 140, etc) give numerous references. Joel T. 

is a plea against the surrender of it to the French. Headley has a popular narrative in Harper'' s 

It is dedicated to Governor Shirley, and con- Monthly, xxviii. p. 354. Garneau (Hist, du Can- 

tains Charlevoix's map and plan. (Carter- ada, 4th ed., ii. 190) offers the established French 

Brown, iii. no. 821.) account. Cf. Lettre cTun habitant de Louisbourg 

An accurate description of Cape Breton, Situa- contenant utie relation exacte de la prise de Vile 

tion. Soil, Ports, etc., its Importance to France, but Royale par les Anglcds, Quebec, 1745. (Sabin, 

of how much greater it might have been to Eng- x. no. 40,671.) 2 

land ; with an account of the taking of the city The present condition of the site of Louis- 

by the New England forces under GenercU Pep- bourg is described by Parsons {Life of Pepper r ell, 

perell in 1745, London, 1755. 332) ; by Parkman {Montcalm and Wolfe) \ by 

Memoir of the principal transactions of the last J. G. Bourinot in his "The old forts of Acadia ** 

war between the English and French in North in Canadian Monthly, v. 369 ; and in the Catia- 

America,from 1744 to the conclusion of the treaty dian Antiquarian, iv. 57. 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, containing in particular an 

account of the importance of Nova Scotia and Cape Maps, both French and English, showing the 

Breton to both nations (3d ed., London, reprinted, fortifications and harbor of Louisbourg are nu- 

Boston, 1758.) merous. 

Douglass {Summary, etc.), the general his- Both editions of Charlevoix's Histoire de la 
torian nearest the time, was an eager opponent Nouvelle France, the duodecimo in six volumes, 
of Shirley, and in his account of the expedition and the quarto in three volumes issued in 1744, 
he ascribes to good luck the chief element in its the year before the siege, have plans of Louis- 
success. He calls it " this infinitely rash New bourg and its fortifications, and the same are 
England Corporation adventure, though beyond reproduced in Dr. Shea's translation of Charle- 
all military or human probability successful." voix. They are the work of Nicholas Bellin, and 
{Summary, etc., 17 51, ii. p. ii.) "Fortified to the same draughtsman belongs Z> /V//'/ ^//aj 
towns are hard nuts to crack, and your teeth Maritime, 1764, in the volume of which devoted 
have not been accustomed to it," wrote Benja- to North America, there are other (nos. 23, 24) 
min Franklin from Philadelphia to his brother plans of the harbor and fortifications, 
in Boston. (Franklin's Works, vii. 16.) ^ Following French sources is a Plan desfortifi- 

Accounts of the expedition enter necessarily cations de Louisbourg, published at Amsterdam 

into the more general narratives, like those of by H. de Leth about 1750. A " Plan special de 

Hutchinson (Mass. Bay) ; Chalmers (Revolt, Louisbourg " is also to be found on the mappub- 

etc.) ; Minot (Massachusetts) ; Gordon (Amer. lished by N. Visscher at Amsterdam, called 

■ Rev.)', Marshall ( Washington) ; Bancroft ( United ** Carte Nouvelle contenant la partie de PAmerique 

States); Grahame { United States) ; Williamson la plus septentrionale.^* 

(Hist, of Maine) ; Murdoch (Nova Scotia, ii. ch. Among the French maps is one "leve en 

S) ; Haliburton {Nova Scotia) ; Stone (Sir Wm. 1756," after a plan of Louisbourg, preserved in 

1 " A train of favorable, unforeseen, and even astonishing events facilitated the conquest," says Amos Adanis 
in his Concise Hist, of New England, etc. Palfrey in his review of Mahon speaks of it as " one of the wildest 
undertaldngs ever projected by sane people." Whatever the fortuitous character of the conquest, there was an 
attempt made in England to give the chief credit of it to Warren, who never landed a marine during its prog, 
ress. This assumption was violently maintained 
in the debates in Parliament at the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War. The question is exam- 
ined by Stone in his Life of Johnson^ i. 152, who 
also, p. 58, gives an account of Warren and his 
residence in New York. English statesmen were 
not so instructed later, but that Lord John' Russell, in his introduction to the Bedford Correspondence, \. p. 
xliv., could say : " Commodore Warren, having been despatched by the Duke of Bedford for that purpose, 
took I-ouisbourg." 

2 The French record of some of the principal official documents is in the Collection de Manuscrits (Que- 
bec), vol. iii., such as the summons of May 7, the declination of May 18 (pp. 220, 221), the papers of the final 
surrender and exchange of prisoners (pp. 221-236, 265, 314, 377), and De Chambon's account of the siege, 
written from Rochefort, Sept 2, 1745 (p. 237). 
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the Dep6t des Cartes de la Marine in Paris. This 
appeared m 1779 in the Neptune Americo-Scp- 
tentrional, " publiee par ordre du Roi ; " and an- 
other, dated 1758, " leve par le chev. de la Rigau- 
diere," was accompanied by a view, of which 
there is a copy in the Mass. Archives ; Docs, col- 
lected in France^ Atlas^ ii. 5. In this last (com- 
posite) Atlas (ii. nos. 44, 45) are maps of the was present as an officer of the artillery, made 
town and harbor, and a large plan of the for- a plan of the fortifications after the surrender, 





CAPE BRETON, 1746.1 



tifications, marked " Tome i. no. 23," which can and this, called a Plan of the City and Fortifica- 

probably be identified. tions of Louisbourg from surveys made by Rich- 

Richard Gridley,^ of Massachusetts Bay, who ard Gridley in 1745, was engraved and published 



1 Reduced fac-simile of the " Map of the Island of Cape Breton as laid down by the Sieur Bellin, 1746," 
annexed to The Importance and Advantage of Cape Breton^ truly stated and impartially considered^ Lon- 
don. 1746. A general map of the island of Cape Breton, with Bellin's name attached, is found in the several 
editions of Charlevoix and in the Petit Atlas maritime, par le S. Bellin,, 1764. The earliest more elaborate 
sur^'ey of this part of the coast was the one published by J. F. W. Des Barres, in 1781, in four sheets, The 
South East Coast of Cape Breton Island^ surveyed by Samuel Holland. A map by Kitchen was published 
in tlie London Mag.,, '747* 

2 Inquirk" has not disclosed that any portrait of Gridley exists. 
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by Jefferys, in 1758, and was used bybim in his 9.9. c«^ Casemair*. 

ffhti^ of the French Dominions in America, '"' '"••"=■ Guard houML 

London,i76o (p. 124), and in his General Tiipog- "' "'"^ &)'!^Dr^r^,m„ii. 

rafiiy of North America and the West Indies, ,3. church. 

London, 176S (no. 25J.' 14. BamckB. 



LOUISBOURG (Set <tf Plans, etc.) 



Gridley'g surveys ha»e been the basis of many 
o£ ihe subsequent English plans. The draught 
reduced from Gridtey in Richard Brown's His- 
tory of Ihe Island of Cape Breton (London, 
1S69) is herewith given in fac-simile, and is un- 
derstood by the following key; — 

»hLn batlion and circular batwry- 

'9 bastion and dndel. 



landing f lace of the . 
S The Car, - 



Another plan of an early dale is one, likewise 
annexed, which appeared in A set of plans and 
forts ill America, reduced front actual surveys, 
1763, and published in London.* The plan 
which George Bancroft added to his History of 
the United Stales, in one of the early editions, 
was used again by Parsons in his Life of Pep- 



luiii aiiuiiict iijjp. Plan of tie City 
in 1745 and \i^%, and their . 



tnd Harioar of Lovisl 



lending place of Ihe British in 1745 and 1758, and their encamfmefit in 17^8. 

S The Carler-Brovn Catalogue (iii, no. 1,469) gives the date of publication i;6 
tiuD to " Mary Ann Rocque, lopogtapher to his Royal Highness, the Duke of Gloui 
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VIEW OF LOUISBOURG.l 

1 A reduced skelch from a painting onned by Mrs, Anna H. C. Howard of Brooklyn, N. Y., vhich ome 
to her by descent from Sir William Pepperrell, The canvas is very dark and obscure, and the artist may 
have missed some of tlie details, particularly of the walls along the shore. The point of view seems to be 
from Che northwest side of the interior harbor, near the bridge (seen in the foreground), which spans one 
of the little inlets, as shown in some of the maps. This position is near what are called "Hale's Barracks" 
in the draft of the town and harbor on the preceding page. The dismantled jhips along the opposite shore 
are apparently the French fleet, while an English ship is near the bridge. 

The following letter describes the present condition of the ground: — 

Boston, June 4, 18S6. 

Mv DEAR Mr. Winsor, — It gives me great pleasure to comply with your request, and to give my recol- 
lections of Louisbui^ as seen in September last 

The historical town of that name, or rather the ruin of the old fortress, lies perhaps three miles from the 
modem town, which is a small village, situated on the northeasterly side of the bay or harbor. The inhabitants 
of the neighborhood live, for the most part, by fishing and other business connected with Ilial branch of indus- 
try, eking out their livelihood t)y the cultivation of a tocky and barren soil. The road from the village to the 
old fortress tuns along the ureslem shore of the bay, passing at intervals the small houses of the fishermen 
ind leaving on the left the site of the Royal Battery, which is slili discernible. This was the first outpost of 
the French taken at the siege, and its gallant capture proved subsequently to be of the greatest service to the 
English. From this point the ruins of the fortress begin to loom up and show thdr teal character. Soon 
the walls are reached, and the remains of the former bastions on the land side are easily recogniied. This 
land front is more than half a mile in length, and stretches from the sea on the left to the bay on the right, 
forming a line of works tiiat would seem to be impregnable to any and all assaults. From its crown a good 

a half in length, and inclose an area of a htmdred and twenty acres, more or less. The public buildings within 
the fortress were of stone, and, with the help of a guide, their sites can easily be made out. The burying- 
ground, on the point of land to the eastward, where hundreds of bodies were buried, is still shown \ and the 
sheep and cattle graze all unconscious of the great deeds that have been done in the neighborhood. Taken 
all in all, (he pUce is full of the most interesting as.'ociations. and speaks of the period when the sceptre of 
power in America was balancing between France and England; and Louisburg forms to<lay the grandest 
•uin in this part of the contineat 

Very truly yours, Sauubl A. Grebn. 
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pert ell. It follows an English plan procured by 
Mr. Bancroft in London, and closely resembles 
the sketch owned by a descendant of Pepperrell, 
and herewith given. PI ali burton in his History 
of Nova Scotia gives a similar plan, as well as a 
draught of the harbor. The plan of the town and 
the vicinity which is given by Brown in his Cape 
Breton is also reproduced herewith. The ear- 
liest of the more elaborate charts of the harbor 
is that published by Des Barres in Oct., 1781. 
We find a rude sketch of the Island battery in 
Curwen's Jourftal as edited by Ward (Boston, 
4th ed, 1864), which was sent by that observer 
from Louisbourg, July 25, 1745. A reproduc- 
tion of this sketch, herewith given, needs the fol- 
lowing key : — 



There is in the Collections of the Maine Hist 
Soc. (viii. p. 120) a life of Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Noble, who, by order of Brigadier Waldo, led 
on May 23 the unsuccessful attack on this bat- 
tery. 

The Catalogue of the king's maps in the British 
Museum (vol. 1. 718, etc.) shows plans of the 
town and fortifications (1745) in MS. by Durell 
and Bastide; others of the town and harbor 
(1755) by William Green; with views by Bas- 
tide (1749), Admiral Knowles (1756), Ince (1758, 
engraved by Canot, 1762), and Thomas Wright 

(1766). 

Jefferys also published in copperplate A view 
of the landing of the New England forces in the 
expedition against Cape Breton, I74S« (Carter- 




PLAN OF ISLAND BATTERY. 



" The embrasures in the front are not more 
than three feet above the ground. 

1. Fronting mouth of harbor: 22 embrasures ; 

21 guns, 36 and 48 pounders. 

2. Barracks. 

3. Sally-ports. 

4. Wall framed of timber, and covered with 

plank, and filled with stone and lime, 
in which is an embrasure with a 48 
pounder. 

5. Wall, defended with two small swivels. 

6. The place at which whale-boats might 

easily land 500 men. 

7. One entire rock, perpendicular on the face, 

and absolutely impossible to be climbed. 

8. Piquet of large timber, fastened by iron 

damps, drilled into the solid rock. 

9. Commandant's apartment, five feet high. 
10. The gate under the wall, about four feet 

wide, formed like a common sally-port ; 
not straight, but made an angle of 160 
degrees. Ten men can prevent ten hun- 
dred making their way ; this wall has but 
four guns and two swivels. 
" I paced the island, and judged it to be about 

56 yards wide and 1 50 long at the widest part, 

nearly.' 



>» 



Brown, iii. p. 335.) A copy of this print belongs 
to Dr. John C. Warren of Boston. 

Three months after the fall of Louisbourg 
there was another treaty with the eastern Indi- 
ans, Sept. 28 — Oct. 22, 1745. (Mass. Archives, 
xxix. 386.) The renewed activity of the French 
is shown in the N. Y. Col. Docs., x. p. 3. 

A little later, Dec. 12, 1745, Shirley made his 
first speech to the Massachusetts Assembly after 
his return to Boston, and communicated the 
King's thanks for " setting on foot and execut-* 
ing the late difficult and expensive enterprise 
against Cape Breton."^ 

The next event of importance in the Acadian 
peninsula was the attack of the French upon 
an English post, which is known as the " battle 
of Minas." 

The English accounts {Boston Weekly Post 
Boy, March 2 and 9, 1747), which give the date 
Jan. 31, old style, and the French (official report), 
Feb. 1 1, new style, are edited by Dr. O'Callaghan 
with the articles of capitulation, in the Ne^o 
Eng. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., April, 1855, p. 107. 
For general references see Haliburton's ATova 
Scotia, ii. 132 ; Williamson's Maine, ii. 250 ; Han- 



1 Amer. Maganns (Boston), Dec, 1745. Some of Shirley's admirers caused his portrait to be painted, and 
some years later they gave it to the town of Boston, and it was hung in Faneuil Hall. Tovm Records, 1742^ 
S7» p. 26. 
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Mj (p. 349) Mid the other histories of Nova For the attack at MJnas in particular see thi 

Scotia. "Relation d'une expedition faile aut les Aiigloi; 

Douglass (ivminsr}', etc., i, 316) says; "Three dans les ]>ays de I'Acadie, le 1 1 Kev., 1747. ]>ar ui 

companies from Rhode Island were shipwrecked detachement dc Canadiens," daled at Montreal 



ENTRANCE OF MINES BASIN.' 

near Martha's Vineyard ; two companiesot New 28 Sept, 1 747, and signed I« Chev.de la Cornc. 

Hampshire went to sea, but for some trifling (/»iV., pp. 155-163) Cf. also A'. K Ce/. Dois^ 

reason put back and never proceeded. The want x. 78, 91. 
of these five companies was the occasion of our The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct., 1748, was 



CAPE BAPTIST.^ 

forces being overpowered by the Canadians at proclaimed in Boston, May 10, 1749, and a re- 

Minas with a considerable slaughter." print of it issued there. 

The French account of these transactions of Shirley [June 3, 1749) writes toGov, Went- 

Ihe command of Ramezay is in a "Journal de worth [hat he had agreed with nine Indian 

la compagne du detachement de Canada k I'Aca- chiefs, then in Boston, to hold a conference at 

iieetaux Mines en 1746 et 1747" (June, l746,to Casco bay, Sept. 27. (A". A^ I^dv. Papers, v. 

March, 1747). It is in the Parktnan MSS. in the 127.) 

Ma«s. Hist Society, Nixa France, i. pp. 59-153- Meanwhile the English government, in pursu- 

» One of Dea Barrea' coast views t;??. (In Harvard Collew libranv) 

» One of Dea Barren' ccost views, marked A vine n/" Ca/-c Baflis! in thi citlran^c inis the halin of Minn, 
tearing W. iy N., luio niiis diitant. (In ifaruard College library.) 
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ance of an effort to anglicize the peninsula,!^^ p. 295. A large map, dedicated to the Earl of 

had planned the transportation to Nova Scotia Halifax, is called: Carte du havre <U Chihucto 

of an equipped colony under Edward Cornwal- mjec le plan de la xnlle de Halifax sttr la coste dt 

lis, which arrived at Chebucto harbor in the P Accadie ou Naua Scotia^ publUe par Jean Kocque^ 

summer of 1749, and founded Halifax. A treaty Charing Cross, 1750.2 

with the Indians was held there Aug. 15, 1749. A smaller Flan des havens von Chebucto und 

{Mass. Hist, Coll., ix. 220.) There is a full-size filer stadt Halifax was published at Hamburg, 

fac-simile of the document in Akins's Public Doc. 1 7 51. Jefferys issued a large Chart of the Har- 

of Nova Scotia. It was in confirmation of the bor of Halifax, 1759, which was repeated in his 

Boston treaty of Dec. 15, 1725, which is embod- General Topography of North America and West 

ied in the new treaty. Indies, London, 1768. A "Plan de la Baye de 

Another treaty with the eastern Indians was Chibouctou nommee par les Anglois Halifax," 

made at Falmouth, Oct. 16, 1749. {Mass. Ar- bears date 1763. Another is in the Set of plans 

chives, xxix. 427 ; xxxiv. ; Mass. Hist. Coll., ix. and forts (No. 7) published in London in 1763. 

220 ; N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., ii. 264 ; Williamson's In the Des Barres series of coast charts of a 

Maine, i. 259, taken from Mass. Council Records, later period (1781) there is a large draft of the 

1734-57, p. 108 ; Hutchinson, iii. 4.) harbor, with colored marginal views of the coast. 

This treaty was proclaimed in Boston, Oct. 

27. Cf. JourncU of the proceedings of the com- In 1752-54 there were other conferences with 

missioners appointed for managing a treaty of the eastern Indians. 

peace at Falmouth, Sept. 27, 1749, between Thomas Instructions for treating with the eastern Indi* 

Hutchinson, John Choate [and others], commis- ans given to the commissioners appointed for thai 

sioned by Gov. Fhips, and the eastern Indians, service by the Hon. Spencer Fhips . . . in 17 52, 

Boston [1749]. (Brinley, i. no. 441 ; Harv. Col. Boston, 1865. Fifty copies printed from the 

lib. 5325.39.) This tract is reprinted in Maine original manuscript, for Samuel G. Drake. (Sa* 

Hist. Coll., iv. 145. bin, xv. 62,579 ; Brinley, i. no. 443.) 

There was another conference with the Pe- Journal of the proceedings of Jacob Wendell, 

nobscots and Norridgewocks, Aug. 3-8, 1750. Samuel Watts ^ Thomas Hubbard, atid Chamber 

[Mass. Archives, xxix. 429.) Russel, commissioners to trecU with the eastern 

A tract to encourage emigration to the new Indians, held at St. Georges, Oct. 13, 1752, in 

colony at Halifax was printed in London in 1750, order to renew and confirm a general pecLce, Bos- 

and reprinted in Dublin : A genuine account of ton, 1752. (Sabin, ix. 36,736 ; Brinley, i. no. 

Nova Scotia, to which is added his majesty* s pro- 442.) The original treaty is in the Mcus. Ar- 

posals as an encouragement to those who are wil- chives, xxxiv. 

ling to settle there. Cf . the German tract : His- A conference held at St. Georges on the 20th 

torische und Geographische Beschreibung von Neu' day of September, 1753, between commissioners 

Schottland, Franckfurt, 1 7 50. (Carter-Brown, iii. appointed by [Gov.] Shirley and the Indians of the 

no. 935.) Counter-statements not conducive to Fenobscot [and, Norridgewock] tribes, Boston, 

the colony's help, appeared in John Wilson's 1753. (Brinley, i. no.- 444; Sabin, no. 15,436; 

Genuine narrative of the transactions in Nova Harv. Coll. lib., 5325.42.) Cf. the treaty in 

Scotia since the settlement, June, 1749, till Aug. Maine Hist. Coll., iv. 168. The original treaties 

5, 1751 . . . with the particular attempts of the with the Penobscots at St. Georges (Sept. 21) 

Indians to disturb the colony, London, 17 51. and the Norridgewocks at Richmond (Sept. 29) 

(Carter-Brown, iii. no. 966.) are in the Mass. Archives, xxxiv. 

There are papers relating to the first settle- A journal of the proceedings at two conferences 

ment of Halifax in Akins's Domments, 4g$ ; and begun to be held at Falmouth, 28M June, 1754, be- 

a paper on the first council meeting at Halifax, tzveen William Shirley, Governor, etc., and the 

by T. B. Akins, in the Nozm Scotia Hist. Soc. Coll., Chiefs of the Norridegwock Indians, and on the 

vol. ii. See also Murdoch's Nova Scotia, ii. ch. 1 1. 5M of July with the Chiefs of the Fenobscot In' 
Various maps of Halifax and the 
harbor were made during the 
subsequent years. The Catalogue 
of the king's maps (i. 483) in the 
British Museum shows several 
manuscript draughts. A small 
engraved plan was published in 
the Gentleman^ s Magazine, 1750, 

1 Mascarene in a letter to Shirley, April 6, 1 748, undertakes to show the difficulties of composing the jeal 
ousies of the English towards the Acadians. Mass. Hist. Coil.^ vi. 120. 
' In Harv. Coll. library " Collection of Nova Scotia maps." 
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THE NECK OF THE ACADIAN PENINSULA. (A'l 
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diansy Boston, 1754. (Brinley, i. no. 444; Sabin, 
ix. ^(iy72l^ ; A''. N. Prav, Papers^ vi. 292.) The 
original treaties with the Norridgewocks, July 2, 
and Penobscots, July 6, 1754, are in the Mcus. 
Archivesy xxxiv. 

E. Old French War. — This was begun in 
April, 1755. There was a declaration of war 
against the Penobscots, Nov. 3, 1755. {Mass. 
Arc hives y xxxii. 690.) 

Meanwhile, towards the end of April, 1755* 
Cornwallis at Halifax had sent Lawrence ^ to 
the neck of the peninsula ' of Nova Scotia to for- 




tify himself un English ground, opposite the 
French post at Beausejour. Instigated by the 
French priest, Le Loutre, the Micmacs ' were 
BO threatening and the French were so alarmingly 
near that the English, far outnumbered, with- 
drew ; but they returned in the autumn, better 
equipped, and began the erection of Fort Law- 
rence. The French attempted an " indirect " re- 
sistance through the Indians and some indian- 
ized Acadians, and were, in the end, driven off ; 
but not until the houses and barns of neighbor- 
ing settlers had been burned, with the aim of 



compelling the Acadians to fly to the French for 
shelter and sustenance.^ The French now be- 
gan a fort on the Beausejour hill. A petty war- 
fare and reprisals, not unmixed with treachery, 
became chronic, and were well set off with a 
background of more portentous rumors.' It hap- 
pened that letters crossed each other, or nearly 
so, passing between Lawrence (now governor) 
and Shirley, suggesting an attack on Beausejour. 
So the conquest was easily planned. Shirley 
commissioned Col. John Winslow to raise 2,000 
men, and but for delay in the arrival of muskets 
from England this force would have cast anchor 
near Fort Lawrence on the first of 
May instead of the first of June. 
Monckton, a regular officer, who had 
been Lawrence's agent on the Bos- 
ton mission, held the general com- 
mand over Winslow, a provincial 
officer. The fort surrendered before 
the siege trains got fairly to work. 
Parkman, who gives a vivid picture 
of the confusion of the French, refers for his au- 
thorities to the Mimoires sur le Canada^ 1749- 
1760 ; Pichon's Cape Breton^ and the journal of 
Pichon, as cited by Murdoch in his Hist, of Nova 
Scotia fi The captured fort became Fort Cum- 
berland; Fort Gaspereau, on the other side of 
the isthmus, surrendered without a blow. Rouse, 
the Boston privateersman, who had commanded 
the convoy from Boston, was sent to capture the 
fort at the mouth of the St. John, and the Indi» 
ans, whom the French had deserted on Rouse's 
approach, joyfully welcomed him. 
Three hundred of the voiyig Acadians, the so- 



1 Cf. Lawrence to Monckton, 28 March, 1755, in Aspinwall Papers {Mass. Hist. Coll.^ xxxix. 214). 

2 The annexed plan is from the Mimoires sur le Canada^ 1749-1760, as published by the Lit. and Hist. 
Soc. of Quebec (r6-impression), 1873, p. 45. The same Mimoires has a plan (p. 40) of Fort Lawrence. Vari- 
ous plans and views of Chignectou are noted in tlie Catalogue of the King's Maps (British Museum), i. 239. 
A " I-arge and particular plan of Shegnekto Bay and the circumjacent country, with forts and settlements of 
the French till dispossessed by the English, June, 1755, drawn on the spot by an officer," was published Aug. 
16, 1755, by JeflFerys, and is given in his General Topography of North America and West Indies, London, 
1766. Cf. J. G. Bourinot's " Some old forts by the sea," in Trans. Royal Soc. of Canada, i. sect. 2, p. 71. 

« A contemporary account of these Indians, by a French missionary among them, was printed in London in 
1 7 58, as An account of the customs and manners of the Micmakis and Maricjieets savage nations now 
dependent on the government of Cape Breton. (Field, Ind. Bibliog., no. 1,062; Quaritch, 1885, no. 29,984, 

£4 AS.) 

4 The Life and Sufferings of Henry Grace, Reading, 1764 [Harv. Coll. Ub. 5315.5], gives the experi- 
ence of one of Lawrence's men, captured by the Indians at this time. 

6 The French ministry were advising Vaudreuil, " Nothing better can be done than to foment this war o( 
the Indians on the English, which at least delays their settlements." (A^. Y. Col. Docs., x. 949.) 

• Cf. referenced in Barry's Mass., ii. 199. The journal of Winslow during the siege in the summer and 
autumn of 1755 is printed from the original MS. in the Mass. Hist. Soc. library, in the Nova Scotia Hist. 
Soc. Coll., vol. iv. Tracts of the time indicate the disparagement which the provincial men received during 
these events from the regular officers. Cf. Account of the present state of Nova Scotia in two letters to 
a noble lord, — one from a gentleman in the navy lately arrived from thence : the other from a gentle- 
man who long resided there, London, 1756. Cf. also French policy defeated, being an account of all the 
host He proceedings of the French against the British colonies in North America for the last seven years, 
. . . with an account of the naval engagement of Newfoundland and the taking of the forts in the Bay 
of Fundy, London, 1755. (Carter-Brown, iii. no. 1,060.) 
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called "neutral French," were found among the fax had no easy question to solve in determtn' 
defenders of Beausejour.' The council at Hali- ing the next step to be taken. With the docu- 



FORT BEAUSfejOUR AND ADJACENT COUNTRY.* 



1 On the loth of Aug., t7;4, Laurence had sent a message to the Acadians, who had gone over to the 
French, that he should still hold them I0 Iheit oaths, and thiii, as well as a letter o( Le Loutre to Lawr-nce, 
Aug, j6. r754, will be found in the Parlunan MS5. in the Mass. Hist. Society, AVie Praiue, \. pp, 171, aSt. 

1 1*311 of a folding map, " Fort Beausfjour and adjacent country, taken possession of by Colonel Monck- 
ton, in lune. i?^; :" in Mante's Nisi, of Ihc Latt Wai- (London, i?7i), p. t?. Cf. Des Bartes' Environs o! 
Fort Ciimberbuid, 1781, and various drawn maps in Catal. Kin^s Library (Brit Mus.), i. aSl. 
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COLONEL MONCKTON.l 



j^^^y^^Tzcjy^ 



1 After a muzotint preserved in the Amsr. Anliq. Soc. library', in which he ia called " Major-General, and 
Colonel of the Seventeenth Foot, and Governor of Ne* Yorli," u he latei was. Cf. other meiiotinis noted 
in J. C. Smith's Brit. MatolinI PorlraUs, ii. SS3; iv. i.^i;. r;-;'). There is a portrait in Entkk's Hist, oj 
the Late War, v. 355. See account of Monckton in Akins's Ntn-a ^mlta Dati., 391. 
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mentary evidence now in hand, chiefly the records 
of the French themselves, we can clearly see the 
condition which the English rather suspected 
than knew in detail.^ They indeed were aware 
that the neutrals of Chignecto in 1750 had been 
in effect coerced to crossing the lines at the neck, 
while the burning of their houses and barns had 
been accomplished to prevent their return. They 
further knew that this gave an increased force of 
desperate and misguided men to be led by priests 
like Le Loutre, and encouraged by the French 
commanders, acting under orders of the central 
government at Quebec. They had good reason 
to suspect, what was indeed the fact, that the 
emissaries of the Catholic church and the civil 
powers in Canada were confident in the use they 
could in one way and another make of the mass 
of Acadians, though still nominally subjects of 
the British king.- Their loyalty had always 
been a qualified one. A reservation of not being 
obliged to serve in war against the French had 
been in the past allowed in their oath ; but such 
reservation had not been approved by the Crown, 
though it had not been practically disallowed. 
It was a reservation which in the present con- 
junction of affairs Governor Lawrence thought 
it inexpedient to allow, and he required an un- 
qualified submission by oath. He had already 
deprived them of their arms. The oath was per- 
sistently refused and the return of their arms 
demanded. This act was in itself ominous. The 
British plans had by this time miscarried in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and under Braddock 
the forces had suffered signal defeat. The terms 
of the New England troops in Acadia were fast 
expiring. With these troops withdrawn, and oth- 
ers of the Acadian garrisons sent to succor the 
defeated armies farther west, and with the Cana- 
dian government prompted to make the most of 
the disaffection toward the English and of the 
loyalty to the French flag which existed within 
the peninsula, there could hardly have been a 
hope of the retention of the country under the 
British flag, unless something could be done to 
neutralize the evil of harboring an enemy.'* " In 
fact," says Parkman, "the Acadians, while call- 
ing themselves neutrals, were an enemy encamped 



in the heart of the province."* Colonel Higgin- 
son {Larger History t etc.) presents the antithesis 
in a milder form, when he says, "They were 
as inconvenient as neighbors as they are now 
picturesque in history." It has been claimed 
that the cruelty of deportation might have been 
avoided by exacting hostages of the Acadians. 
That involves confidence in the ability of an ab- 
jectly priest-ridden people to resist the threats of 
excommunication, should at any time the emis- 
saries of Quebec find it convenient to sacrifice 
the hostages to secure success to the French 
arms. Under such a plan the English might too 
late learn that military execution upon the hos- 
tages was a likely accompaniment of a military 
disaster which it would not avert. The alterna- 
tive of deportation was much surer, and self- 
preservation naturally sought the securest means. 
Simply to drive the Acadians from the country 
would have added to the reckless hordes allured 
by the French in 1750, which had fraternized 
with the Micmacs, and harassed the English 
settlements. To deport them, and scatter them 
among the other provinces, so that they could 
not combine, was a safer and, as they thought, 



^oA/y^ ivvT 



tyn/^cnP 



the only certain way to destroy the Acadians as 
a military danger. It was a terrible conclusion, 
and must not be confounded with possible errors 
in carrying out the plan. The council, taking 
aid from the naval commanders, decided upon it.^ 
The decision and its execution have elicited 
opinions as diverse as the characters of those 
who have the tender and the more rigid passions 
mixed in them in different degrees. The ques- 
tion, however, is simply one of necessity in war 
to be judged by laws which exclude a gentle 



1 Minot, without knowledge of these documents, says : " They [the Acadians] maintained, with some ex. 
ceptions, the character of neutrals." 

2 Cf. Bury's Exodus of the Western Nations, vol. ii. ch. 7. 

8 " They call themselves neutrals, but are rebels and traitors, assisting the French and Indians at all oppor- 
tunities to murder and cut our throats." Ames's Almanac^ i75^'. — a household authority. 

** This condition was thoroughly understood by the French authorities. Cf. Vaudreuil's despatch when he 
heard of the deportation, Oct. 18, 1755. Doc. Col. Hist. N. K, x. 358. On Nov. 2, 1756. Lotbinifcre, address- 
ing the French ministry on a contemplated movement against Nova Scotia, says : " The English have de- 
prived us of a great advantage by removing the French families." 

6 Winslow's instructions, dated Halifax, Aug. 11, 1755, are printed in Akins's Selections, etc., 271. It has 
sometimes been alleged that a greed to have the Acadian lands to assign to English settlers was a chief motive 
in this decision. Letters between Lawrence and the Board of Trade (Oct. 18, 1755, etc.) indicate that the 
hope of such succession to lands was entertained after the event ; but it was several years before the hope had 
fruition. 
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' After an ariginal formerly in the gallery of the Mass. Hist. Soc,, but 
Cf. Afass. tfisl. So,. Proc. xx. Kyi. and Mim. Nisi. Bosts 
In the cut {Vol. III. p. 174), has also been transferred to 
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his Evangeline has added the unbounded charms and English, of their own day, we can add but 

of his verse. That the Acadians were a pro- few estimates of observers who were certainly 

lific people might argue content, but Hannay writing for the eye of the public. There is a 

{Acadia, ch. xvi.), who best traces their muta- rather whimsical, but, as Parkman thinks, a faith> 

tions and growth, shows evidences that this ful description of them, earlier in the century, to 

fruitfulness had not been without some admix- be found in the Relation of Diereville. 

ture, at least, with the Micmacs.^ Though it is Let us now observe some of the mutations of 

the usual assertion that bastardy was almost opinion to which allusion has been made. Gov. 

unknown among them, Hannay adduces testi- Lawrence, in his circular letter to the other col- 

mony to their licentiousness which he deems onies, naturally set forth the necessity of the case 

sufficient.2 We may pick out the most opposite in justification. Edmund Burke, not long after, 

views regarding the comforts of their daily life, judged the act a most inhumane one, and " we 

A French authority describes their houses as did," he says, " upon pretences not worth a far- 

" wretched wooden boxes, without ornament or thing, root out this poor, innocent, deserving 

convenience ; " * but George Bancroft * and people, whom our utter inability to govern or to 

many others tell us, after the Raynal ideal, that reconcile gave us no sort of right to extirpate." 

these same houses were " neatly constructed and But this was in the guise of a running commen- 

comfortably furnished." tary from a party point of view, and in ignorance 

A simple people usually find it easy to vary of much now known. The French, English, 

the monotony of their existence by bickerings and American historians nearest the event take 

and litigations ; and if we may believe the French divergent positions. Raynal started the poetic 

authorities whom Hannay quotes, the Acadians ideal, to which reference has been made. It 

were no exception to the rule, which makes up must not be forgotten, however, that the Abbe 

for the absence of excitements in a diversified had a purpose in his picture, aiming as he did 

life by a counterbalance of such evils as mix and to set off by a foil the condition of the French 

obscure the affections of society. peasantry at a period preceding the French Rev- 

Their religious training prompted them to olution.'' Entick^ commends the measure, but 

place their priests in the same scale of infallibil- not the method of its execution. A pamphlet 

itywith their Maker, while the machinations of published in London in 1765, setting forth the 

Le Loutre ^ ensnared them and became, quite sacrifices of the province during the French and 

as much as that " scrupulous sense of the in- Indian wars, referring to the deportation, says : 

dissoluble nature of their andent obligation to "This was a most wise step," but the exiles 

their king," * a great cause of their misfortunes. " have been and still remain a heavy bill of 

To glimpses of the character of the Acadians charge to this province." ^ Hutchinson 1° simply 

which we get in the published documents, French allows that the authors of the movement supposed 



Europeens dans Us deux Indes, Paris, 1770; Geneva, 1780 (in 5 vols. 4to, and 10 vols. 8vo.); revised, Paris, 
1820. (Rich, after 1700, p. 290 ; H. H. Bancroft, Mexico^m. 648.) 

1 M. Pascal Poirier in the Revue Canadienne (xL pp. 850, 927 ; xii. pp. 71, 216, 310, 462, 524) discusses 
the question of mixed blood, and gives reasons for the mutual attachments of the Acadians and Abenakis, 
confronting the views of Rameau. He follows the Acadian story down, and traces the migrations of families. 

s A writer in the Amer. Caih. Q. Rev. (1884), ix. 592, defends the *^ Acadian confessors of the faith," and 
charges Hannay with '^ monstrous and barefaced perversions of history." Cf. among the Parkman MSS. 
(Mass. Hist Sodety,New France /i. p. 165) a paper called "Etat present des missions de I'Acadie. Efforts 
impuissants des gouvemeurs anglois pour d6truir la religion catholique dans I'Acadie." 

» Doc. Col. Hist. N. K, x. p. 5. 

* United States^ final revision, ii. 426. 

» These are set forth in Hannay's Acadia, ch. xx. ; Doc. Col. Hist. N. K, x. p. 11, etc. ; Parkman's Mont' 
calm and Wolfe, i. 114, 266, etc. ; Akins's Selections from the Pub. Docs, of Nova Scotia (with authorities 
there cited); Mkmoires sur le Canada, 1 749-1 760 (Quebec, 1838). Le Loutre was a creature of whom it b 
difficult to say how much of his conduct was due to fanaticism, and how much to a heartless villainy. The 
French were quite as much inclined as any one to consider him a villain. The Acadians themselves had often 
found that he could use his Micmacs against than like bloodhounds. 

^ Minot, i. 220. 

7 Rameau {La Prance aux Colonies, p. 97) allows Raynal's description to be a forced fantasy to point a 
moral ; but he contends for a basis of fact in it Cf. Antoine Marie Cerisier's Remarques sur les erreurs 
de Phistoire philosophique et politique de Mr, Guillaunu Thomas Raynal, par rapport aux affaires de 
PAmerique septentrionaU, Amsterdam, 1783. 

8 The General History of the Late War, London, 1763, etc. 

9 A Brief State of the Services and Expenses of the McLSsachusetts Bay, London, 1765, p. 17. 
10 Hist, of Mass. Bay, iiL 39. 
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that self-preservation was its sufficient excuse, very old people of the province, some whose 

When Minot ^ surveyed the subject, he was quite earliest recollections went back to the event, or 

as chary of an opinion. He probably felt, as in- to its train of succeeding incidents. Haliburton's 

deed was the case, that no one at that time had sympathy is unmistakably aroused, and failing to 

access to tlie documents on which a safe judg- find in the records of the secretary's office at Hal- 

ment could be based. The first distinct defence ifax any traces of the deportation, his deduction 

of the English came when Raynal's views were is that the particulars were carefully concealed, 

printed, in translation, in Nova Scotia in 1791. For such an act he finds no reason, save that the 

Secretary Bulkely and Judge Deschamps now parties were, " as in truth they well might be," 

published a vindication of the English govern- ashamed of the transaction. " I have therefore," 

ment, but it was necessarily inadequate in the he adds, " had much difficulty in ascertaining the 

absence of proof. It served not much pur- facts." He seems to have depended almost 

pose, however, in diverting the general opinion wholly upon Hutchinson, Raynal, and Minot, 

from the channels of compassion. In 1787, the and through the latter he got track of the journal 

Rev. Andrew Brown, a Scotchman, was called of Winslow. Haliburton's iViwa &-^//a was pub- 

to settle over a church in Halifax. He re- lished in 1829,2 and Hutchinson's third volume 

mained till 1795, when ^^ returned to Scotland, had only the year before (1828) been printed in 

where he lived till 1834, a part of the time occu- England from his manuscript. Of Winslow's 

pying the chair of rhetoric in the University of journal he seems to have made but restricted 

Edinburgh, which had been previously filled by use.* Haliburton's allegations in respect to the 

Dr. Blair. During his sojourn in Nova Scotia, archives of Halifax were founded on a miscon- 

and down to so late a period as 181 5, he collected ception. The papers which he sought in vain 

materials for a history of the province. His in fact existed, but were stored away in boxes, 

papers, including original documents, were dis- and the archive-keepers of Haliburton's day ap- 

covered serving ignoble purposes in a grocer's parently had little idea of their importance. A 

shop in Scotland, and bought for the collections recent writer (Smith's Acadia, p. 164) hastily in- 

of the British Museum. Transcripts from the fers that this careless disposition of them was 

most interesting of them relating to the expul- intentional. Parkman says that copies of the 

sion of the Acadians have been made at the in- council records were sent at the time to Eng- 

stance of the Nova Scotia Record Commission, land and are now in the Public Record Office ; 

and have been printed in the second volume but it does not appear that Haliburton sought 

of the Collections of the Nova Scotia Histori- them ; and had he done so, if we may judge from 

cal Society. They consist of letters and state- the printed copy which we now have of them, he 

ments from people whom Brown had known, and would have discovered no essential help between 

who had taken part in the expulsion, with other July, 1755, and January, 1756. It was not till 

contemporary papers regarding the condition 1857 that the legislative assembly of Nova Scotia 

of the Acadians just previous to their remo- initiated a movement for completing and arrang- 

val. Brown's own opinion of the act classed it, ing the archives at Halifax, and for securing in 

for atrocity, with the massacre of St. Bartholo- addition copies of documents at London and 

mew. Quebec, — the latter being in fact other copies 

Robert Walsh, in his Appeal from the Judg- from papers in the archives at Paris. 
»f^«/^ G^r/ro/ i?r//<7i>/ (2d ed. 1 8 19, p. 86), says: Between 1857 and 1864, Thomas B. Akins, 

" It has always appeared to me that the reason Esq., acting as record commissioner of the 

of state was never more cheaply urged or more province, bound and arranged, as appears by his 

odiously triumphant than on this occasion." He Report of Feb. 24, 1864, and deposited in the 

follows Minot in his account. legislative library of the province, over 200 vol- 

Judge Thomas C. Haliburton approached the umes of historical papers. The most important 

subject when be might have known, among the of these volumes for other than the local histo- 

* Meusachusetts, ch. i. x. 

8 Vol. IV. p. 156. Cf. Morgan, Biblioiheca Canadensis^ p. 168. 

* Cf. Mem. Hist. Boston^ ii. 123. This journal is in three volumes, the first opening with a letter of pro- 
posals by Winslow, addressed to Shirley, followed by a copy of Winslow's commission as lieutenant-colonel. 
Feb. 10, 1755. Transcripts then follow of instructions, letters, accounts, orders, rosters, log-books, reports, 
down to Jan., 1756. This volume is mostly, if not wholly, in W^inslow's own hand. It has been printed 
in vol. iii. of the Nova Scotia Hist. Soc. Collections^ beginning with a letter from Grand Pr6, Aug. 22, 1755. 
The second volume (Feb.-Aug., 1756) has a certificate that it is, "to the best of my skill and judgment, a 
true record of original papers committed to my care for that purpose." This is signed "Henry Leddel, 
Secretary to General Winslow." The third volume (Aug.-Dec, 1756) is similarly certified. There is in the 
Mass. Hist. Soc. another collection of Winslow's papers (cf. ProCf iii. 92) covering 1737-1766, being mostly ot 
a routme military character. 
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rian, and covering the period of the present vol- President Felton, of Harvard University, in the 
ume appear to be the following r — North American Review (Jan., 1848, p. 231), 

wherein he called the deportation *' a most ty- 

Despatches from the Lords of Trade to the governor at rannical exercise of superior force, resting for 

Annapolis, 1714-48; and to the governor at Halifax, ^XA justification not upon sufficient proofs, but 

D^^2^es from the governor, of Nova Scotia to the "P°" *" *"?«^^ inevitable state necessity." This 
Lords of Trade, 1718-178X ; and to the Secretaries of gave direction to current belief.* Barry (Massa- 
State, 1720-1764 (all from the State Paper Office). chusetts^ ii. 200 ) wrote as if Ra3mal had corn- 
Despatches from the governor at Louisbourg to the Sec passed the truth. Chambers' J(mmal (xxii. 342. 
of Sute, .745-48 (from Slate Paper Office). or Living Age, xliv, 51) called an article on the 
Despatches from the governor of Mass. to the Sec. of , . ^ ^rr.? a • ^1 m r o/- 
Sute, «74ft-S« (State Paper Office). subject "The American Glencoe." In 1862, 

Documenufrom the files of the legislative council, 1760- Mr. Robert Grant Haliburton, a son of Judge 

1829; and of the assembly, 1758-1831, with Haliburton, gave token of a new conception in 

Miscellaneous papers, 1748-1841. the Outline of a defence for the British govern- 

Acadia under French rule, i63a-i74«^ (copied from the ^ ^^j^j, ^^ ^^^^ •„ ^^ ^^^ j,^^ p^^^ 

transcripts m Canada from the Pans archives V. ,, -, ^xr c -/uvr oc \ 
Tyreirs (Pichon's) paper relating to Monckton's capture ^^ ^^^ Future of Nova ScoUa (Halifax, 1862). 
of Fort Cumberland, 1753-1755. A more thorough exposition was at hand. Mr. 
Council minutes at Annapolis, 1730-49. Akins had been empowered to prepare for pub- 
Crown prosecutions for treason, 1749-88. lication a selection of the more important papers 
Royal instructions to the governors, I7a»>i84i. ^, vli-ljl -t 
Royal prodamaUons, 1748-1807. ™°"g ^^""^^ ^'^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^®« arranging. In 
Oidersof the Privy Council, 175^-1837. 1869 a volume of Selections, etc, appeared. In 
Indians, 1751-1848. his preface Mr. Akins says: *' Although much 

has been written on the subject, yet until lately 
But before this arranging of the Halifax Ar- it has undergone little actual investigation, and 
chives was undertaken, Bancroft in his United in consequence the necessity for their removal 
States^ had used language which he has allowed has not been clearly perceived, and the motives 
to stand during successive revisions : " I know which led to its enforcement have been often 
not if the annals of the human race keep the misunderstood." The views which he enforces 
records of sorrows so wantonly inflicted, so bit- are in accord with this remark. Mr. W. J. An- 
ter and so perennial, as fell upon the French in- derson followed up this judgment in the Trans- 
habitants of Acadia." About the same time the actions * of the Literary and Historical Society 
Canadian historian, Gameau,^ simply quotes of Quebec, and termed the act " a dreadful 
the effusions of Raynal. The publication of necessity." The old view still lingered. It was 
the Neutral French, by Catharine R. Williams, enforced by Cilestin Moreau in his Histoire de 
in 1841, a story in which the writer's interest in PAcadie Fran^oise de 1598 d, 1755 (Paris, 1873), 
y^)fe sad tale had grown with her study of the and Palfrey, in the Compendious Hist, of New 
jubject on the spot,* followed by the Evangeline England {\%T^, which carried on the story of his 
of Longfellow in 1847, which readily compelled larger volumes, leaves his adhesion to a view ad- 
attention, drew many eyes upon the records verse to the English to be inferred. As to the 
which had been the basis of these works of fie- character of the Acadians, while he allows for 
tion. The most significant judgment, in conse- " a dash of poetry " in the language of Raynal, 
quence, made in America was that of the late he mainly adopts it."^ 

I Compare the enumeration of MSS. on Acadia, as indexed in the Catalogue of the Library of Parlia" 
went, Toronto, 1858, p. 1451. There are preserved in the office of the registrar of the Province of Quebec 
ten volumes of MS. copies of documents relating to the history of Canada, covering many pertaining to Aca- 
dia. A list of their contents was printed in 1883, entitled Reponse h un ordre de la chambre, demandaftt 
copie de la liste des documents se rapportani h Vhistotre du Canada, copies et conserves au departement 
du rigistraire de la Province de Quebec, J. Blanchet, Secretaire. Cf. " Evangeline and the Archives 
of Nova Scotia," in Trans, Lit. and Hist. Soc. of Quebec, 1869-70. 

* Orig. ed. (1852), iv. 206. In writing his first draft of the transaction in 1852, Bancroft, referring seem- 
ingly to Haliburton's statement, says : " It has been supposed that these records of the council are no longer 
in existence ; but I have authentic copies of them." (Orig. ed., iv. 200). 

8 Ed. 1882, vol. ii. 225. 

* " The publications of C. R. Williams, with notes concerning them," in R, /. Hist, Tracts, no. xi. For 
other accounts concerning the condition of the " Evangeline Country," see E. B. Chase's Over the Border, 
Acadia, the home of Evangeline (Boston, 1884), with various views; ). De Mille in PutnanCs Magazine, ii. 
140; G: Mackenzie in Canadian Monthly, xvi. 337 ; C. D. Warner's Baddeck (Boston, 1882); and the view 
of Grandpr^ in Picturesque Canada, ii. 789. 

* There is a sample of this purely sympathetic comment in Whittier's Prose Works, ii. 64. 

* New series, vol. vii. (1870). 

' Palfrey {Compend. Hist. New England, iv. 209) says : " There appears to be no doubt that they were 
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In 1879 ^^' J^mes Hannay, perceiving the in an uncompromising way condemns the course 
necessity of a well-ordered history, to embody of the British government. He is found, how- 
in more readable shape the vast amount of ma- ever, to draw largely from Judge Haliburton, 
terial which Beamish Murdoch in his History and to adopt that writer's assertion of the loss 
of Nova Scotia ^ had thrown into the form of or abstraction of records. A few months later 
annals, published his History of Acadia from its Mr. Parkman published the first volume of 
first discovery to its surrender to England by the his Montcalm and Wolfe^ using some material, 
7r^a(y <:>/ /'flr/j (St. John, N.B., 1879). Hannay particularly from the French Archives, which 
embodied in this book the most elaborate account his predecessors had not possessed.' In refer* 
which had yet been written of the deportation, ring to the deportation, he says that its causes 
and referring to it in his preface he says : " Very have not been understood* by those who follow 
few people who follow the story to the end will or abet the popular belief. Though he does not 
be prepared to say that it was not a necessary suggest any alternative action, he sets forth 
measure of self-preservation on the part of the abundantly the reasons which palliate and ex- 
English authorities in Nova Scotia." plain a measure " too harsh and indiscriminate 

Still the old sympathies were powerful. Henry to be wholly justified." * 

Cabot Lodge in his Short History of the Eng- Widely different statements as to the number 

lish Colonies'^ ( 1881 ) finds the Acadians " harm- of those deported have been made. Lawrence in 

less." Hannay*s investigations were not lost, his circular letter,^ addressed (Aug. n, 1755) to 

however, on Dr. George E. Ellis, who in his the governors of the English colonies, says that 

Red Man and White Man in North America about 7,000 is the number to be distributed, and 

(Boston, 1882) prefigured the results which two it is probably upon his figures that the Lords of 

years later were to be adduced by Parkman. Trade in addressing the king, Dec. 20, 1756, place 

Meanwhile, Mr. Philip H. Smith published at the number at near 7,000. " Not less than 6,000 at 

Pawling, N. Y., a book, doubly his own, for he least " is the language of a contemporary letter.'' 

inserted in it rude wood-cuts of his own graving. That these figures were approximately correct 

The book, which was coarsely printed on an old would appear from the English records, which 
Liberty job press, was 
called Acadia^ a lost chap- 
ter in American history^ 
— why lost is not ap- 
parent, in view of the 

extensive literature of f^\ /p 

the subject. He refers ^PjT^ O/ ^ / ) /^ ^^ /7 /^ 

vaguely to fifty authori- tyi}-^ Y L^CoOt^ CUi^^ Q -^ 9f^^^^ 

ties, but without giving 4^ ^^*V y^tS^ 




us the means to track 
him among them, as he 






a virtuous, simple-minded, industrious, unambitious, religious people. They were rich enough for all their 
vrants. They lived in equality, contentment, and brotherhood ; the priest or some trusted neighbor settled 
whatever differences arose among them." 

1 Halifax, 1865-67, vol. ii. ch. 20. Cf. Vol. IV. p. 156. 

2 Page 369. 

* Ch. iv. and viii. 

4 Montcalm and IVol/e, i. 90. 

fi He does intimate, in some later published letters, that a taking of hostages might perhaps have sufficed. 
The controversy of which these letters are a part began with the anticipatory publication by Mr. Parkman of 
his chapter on the Acadians in Harper's Monthly^ Nov., 1884. This drew out from Mr. Philip H. Smith a 
paper in the Nation^ Oct. 30, 1884, in which incautiously, and depending on Haliburton, he charged the 
English with rifling their archives to rid them of the proofs of the atrocity of the deportation. Parkman ex- 
posed his error, in the same journal, Nov. 6, 1884, and also in the N. Y. Evening Post^ Jan. 20, 1885, and 
Boston Evening Transcript^ Jan. 22. Smith transferred his challenge to the Boston Evening Transcript of 
Feb. II, 1885, making a good point in quoting the Philadelphia Memorial of the Acadians, which affirmed that 
papers which could show their innocence had been taken from them : but he unwisely claimed for the exiles 
the literary skill of that memorial, which seems to have been prepared by some of their Huguenot friends in 
Philadelphia. A few more letters appeared in the same journal from Parkman, Akins, and Smith, but added 
nothing but iteration to the question. (Cf. Transcript^ Feb. 25, by Parkman ; March 19 by Akins; March 
.13, April 3, by Smith.) 

• Akins' Select, from Pub. Doc.^ 277 ; Smith's Acadia^ 219. 

7 A letter from a gentleman in Nova Scotia to a person of distinction in the continent ^ describing the 
f resent state of government in that colony ^ '756, p. 7. 
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foot up together for the several centres of the notwithstanding all possible care was taken to 

movement — Beaubassin, Fort Edward, Minas, prevent it.'* 

and Annapolis — a little over 6,000, as Parkman Hutchinson (iii. 40) says : *' Five or six fam- 
shows. The Canadian government in making a ilies were brought to Boston, the wife and chil- 
retrospective census in 1876, figured the number dren only, without the husbands and fathers, who 
of Acadians within the peninsula in 1755 ^^ 8,200. by advertisements in the newspapers came from 
In giving 18,000 as the number of Acadians in Philadelphia to Boston, being till then utterly 
1755, Haliburton must have meant to include all uncertain what had become of their families." 
of that birth in the maritime provinces, for he Miss Caulkins {New London^ p. 469) says more 
accepts Lawrence's statement that 7,000 were were landed at New London than at any other 
deported. P. H. Smith * uses these figures New England port. The Connecticut Colony Rec- 
(18,000) so loosely that he seems to believe that ords (vol. x. pp. 452, 461, 615) show how the 
all but a few hundred of them were removed. Acadians were distributed throughout the towns, 
Rameau, a recent French authority, makes the and that some were brought there from Maryland, 
number 6,000.* Hannay, a late New Bruns- The journals of the House of Representatives 
wick writer, allows only 3,000, but this number in Massachusetts (1755-56) note the official ac- 
seems to have been reached by ignoring some tion which was taken in that province respecting 
part of the four distinct movements, as conducted them. There are two volumes in the Mass. Ar- 
by Monckton, Winslow, Murray, and Handfield. chives (vols, xxiii., xxiv.) marked " French Neu- 
Minot accepts this same 3,000, and he is fol- trals," which explain that for fifteen years (1755- 
lowed by Gay in the Popular Hist, of the United 1769) the charge of their support entered more or 
States, and by Ellis in his Red Man and White less into the burdens of the towns among which 
Man in North America. they were then scattered.* A committee was in 
Gov. Lawrence agreed with some Boston mer- charge of benefactions which were bestowed 
chants, Apthorp and Hancock, to furnish the upon them, and papers relating to their doings 
transports for conveying the exiles away.^ These make part of the collection of old documents in 
contractors furnished the necessary flour, bread, the Charity Building in Boston, 
pork, and beef for the service. The delay of Hutchinson (iii. 40), who had personal knowl- 
the vessels to arrive seems to have arisen from edge of the facts, says of their sojourn in Mas- 
Lawrence's not giving timely notice to the con- sachusetts : " Many of them went through great 
tractors, for fear that the Acadians might learn hardships ; but in general they were treated with 
of the intention.* Winslow had told those who humanity." He also tells us (iii. 41) that he in- 
came under his supervision, that he would do terested himself in drafting for them a petition 
everything in his power to transport " whole to the English king to be allowed to return to 
families in the same vessel." Parkman thinks their lands or to be paid for them ; but they re- 
(i. 279) that the failures in this respect were not fused to sign it, on the ground that they would 
numerous. Smith, with little regard for the con- thereby be cut off from the sympathy of the 
fusion which the tardy arrival of the transports French king. 

occasioned, thinks they indicate that Winslow When in the spring of 1756 Major Jedediah 

violated his word as a soldier. One of the actors Preble returned with some of the New England 

in the movement, as reported in the Brown troops to Boston, he was directed by Lawrence 

Papers {Nova Scotia Hist. Sac. Coll., ii. 131), to stop at Cape Sable and seize such Acadians 

says that '* he fears some families were divided, as he could find.^ Though Smith (p. 252) says 

1 Boston Transcript, Feb. 11, 1S85. In his Acadia, p. 256, he says 15,000 were "forcibly extirpated" [sic], 
but he probably includes later deportations, mainly from the northern side of the Bay of Fundy. 

2 Une Colonic feodale en Amerique (Paris, 1877). To this 6,000 Rameau adds 4,000 as the number pre- 
viously removed to the islands of the gulf, 4,000 as having crossed the neck to come under French protection, 
and 2,000 as having escaped the English, — thus making a total of 16,000, which he believes to have been the 
original population of the peninsula. Cf. on Rameau, Daniel's Nos Gloires, ii. 345. 

8 See Lawrence's letter to Monckton in the" A spin wall Papers," Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll.^ xxxix. 214. 

* I^wrence's letter to Hancock, Sept. 10, 1755, in N. E. Hist, and Gen. Reg., 1876, p. 17. 

* There are large extracts from these Archives in the Winslow Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.). North Amer. 
Rev., 1848, p. 231. There is usually scant, if any, mention of them in the published town histories of Massa 
chusetts. In Bailey's Andovcr (p. 297) there is some account of those sent to that town, and a copy of a peti- 
tion {Mass. Archives, xxiii. 49) from those in Andover and adjacent towns to the General Court, urging that 
their children should not be bound out to service. Cf. also Aaron Hobart's Abington, App. F., and " Lan- 
caster in Acadie and Acadiens in Lancaster," by H. S. Nourse, in Bay State Monthly, i. 239; Granite 
Monthly, vii. 239. More came to Boston in the first shipment than were expected, and New Hampshire was 
asked to receive the excess. A^. H. Prov. Records, vi. 445, 446. 

^ N. E, Hist, and Gen. Reg., 1862, p. 142. 
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he did not see fit to obey the order, a letter from chusetts had shown, and a petition to the king 

him, dated April 24, 1756, printed in the N, E, of Great Britain is preserved, apparently in- 

Hist, and Gencal, Heg.^ 1876, p. 19, shows that he dited for them, as Robert Walsh, Jr., in his Ap- 

carried out the order and burnt the houses, peal from the Judgment of Great Britain respect- 

When these newer exiles arrived at Boston, the ing the United States (Philadelphia, 1829, p. 437), 

provincial authorities declined to receive them, printed it *' from a draft in the handwriting of 

A vessel was hired to convey them to North Car- Benezet," one of the Philadelphia Huguenots. It 

olina, but the captives refused (May 8, 1756) to is reprinted in the appendix of Smith's Acadia 

reembark. {Ibid., p. 18.) In 1762 the work of (p. 369). Another document is preserved to us 

deportation was still going on, and live more in A Relation of the Misfortunes of the French 

transports arrived in Boston, but these seem Neutrals as laid before the Assembly of the Prav- 

largely to have been gathered outside the pen- ince of Pennsylvania by John Baptist Galermy one 

insula. They were returned by the Massachu- of the said People, It constitutes a broadside 

setts authorities to Halifax, with the approval of extra of the Pennsylvania Gazette of about Feb- 

the Lords of Trade and General Amherst, who ruary, 1756, — the document being dated Feb. 

thought there was no longer occasion to continue ii* It sets forth the history of their troubles^ 

the deportation.^ but did not specifically ask for assistance, which 

The Pennsylvania Gazette of Sept. 4, 1755, was, however, granted when the neutrals were 

the day before the action of Winslow at Minas, apportioned among the counties. It is reprinted 

informed that province of the intended action in in the Memoirs (vi. 314) of the Penna. Hist. 

Nova Scotia. The exiles were hardly welcome Soc, in Smith's Acadia (p. 378), and in Penna, 

when they came. Governor Morris wrote to Archives, iii. 565. Walsh (p. 90) says that, not- 

Shirley {Penna. Archives, ii. 506; Col. Pec, vi. withstanding charitable attentions, more than 

712) that he had no money to devote to their half of those in Pennsylvania died in a short 

support, and that he should be obliged to retain, time. 

for guarding them, some recruits which he had Daniel Dulany, writing of the Acadians ar- 

raised for the field." There were kind people, riving in Maryland in 1755, says that they insist 

however, in Philadelphia, of kindred blood, on being treated as prisoners of war, — thereby 

among the descendants of Huguenot emigrants, claiming to be no subjects. " They have almost 

and their attention to the distresses of the exiles eat us up," he adds ; " as there is no provision 

renders it possible for A kins to say : " They ap- for them, they have been supported by private 

1 pear to have received better treatment kt the subscription. Political considerations may make 

hands of the government of Philadelphia than this [the deportation] a prudent step, for any- 

was accorded to them in some of the other prov- thing I know, and perhaps their behavior may 

inces." (Select, from Pub. Docs, of Nova Scotia, have deservedly brought their sufferings upon 

p. 278.) Haliburton (i. 183), averred that the them ; but 't is impossible not to compassionate 

proposition was made in Pennsylvania to sell their distress." * 

Q the neutrals into slavery. Mr. William B. Reed, In Virginia Governor Dinwiddie received 
in a paper on " The Acadian exiles, or French them with alarm, at a time when their country- 
neutrals in Pennsylvania (i75S-57)»" published men were scalping the settlers on the western 
in Memoirs (vol. vi. p. 283) of the Penna. Hist, frontiers. He seemed to suppose from Law- 
Soc.,* refutes the assertion. The poor people rence's letter that 5,000 were coming, but only 
seem to have had less fear of provoking the 1,140 actually arrived. He writes that they 
ill-will of France than their brethren in Massa- proved lazy and contentious, and caballed with 

1 Jasper Mauduit's letter to the House of Representatives, relating to a reimbursement of the expense of 
supporting the French neutrals, 1763. Mass. Hist. Coll., vi. 189. Among the Bernard Papers {Sparks 
AfSS.), ii. 279, is a letter from Bernard to Capt. Brookes, dated Castle William, Sept. 26, 1762, forbidding the 
landmg of Acadians from his " transports." There is also in Ibid., ii. 83, a letter of Gov. Bernard, July 20, 
1763, in which he speaks of a proposition which had been made to the French neutrals then in the province, 
to go to France on invitation of the French government. " Many of these people," he adds, " are industrious, 
and would, I believe, prefer this country and become subjects of Great Britain in earnest, if they were assurfed 
of liberty of conscience." The governor accordingly asks instructions from the Lords of Trade. The number 
of such people intending to go was, as he says, 1,019 in *J^ which he considers very near if not quite the whole 
number in the province. Bernard expressed a hope that he could induce them to settle rather at Miramichi, 
as he had formed a high opinion of their industry and frugality (p. 86). When some of them wished to mi 
grate to Saint Pierre, the small island near the St. Lawrence Gulf, then lately confirmed to France, the gov- 
ernor and council tried to persuade them to remain. 

2 See further in Penna. Archives, ii. 513, 581 ; Penna. Col. Recs., vii. 45, 55, 239-241, 408-410. 

« Cf. also his Contributions to Amer. History (1858), and Philad. American and Gasette, Mar. 29, i8c6. 
4 Penna. Mag. of Hist., iii. 147. Cf. also Scharf s Maryland, L 475-79 ; Johnston's Cecil County (1881X 
p. 263. 
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the slaves, and tried to run away with a sloop which remained being mixed with other subjects 
at Hampton. He managed to maintain them in different parts of the French dominions. Later 
till the* assembly met, when he recommended New England writers have not been better in- 
that provision should be made for their support ; formed. Hildreth {Ukitecf SUtUs, ii. ^$g) says 
but the clamor against them throughout the col- that " the greater part, spiritless, careless, help- 
ony was so great that the legislature directed less, died in exile." Barry (ii. 204) says, " Tht/ 
their reshipment to England at a cost of ;f 5,000. became extinct, though a few of their descend- 
When Governor Glen, of Carolina, sent fifty ants, indeed, still live at the South ! " The later 
more of them to Virginia, Dinwiddle sent them Nova Scotia authorities have come nearer the 
north.^ truth. Murdoch says very many of them re> 

In the Carolinas and Georgia they were not turned within a few years. Rameau, in his C/fte 

more welcome. Jones'^ sa)rs that the 400 re- CV^/cwwyl^^/sz/^, speaks of 150 families from New 

ceived in Georgia went scattering away. Din- England wandering back by land. Some of them, 

widdie reports « that in these southern colonies pushing on past their old farms, reached the bay 

vessels were given them, and that at one time of St. Mary's, and founded the villages which 

several hundreds of them were coasting north in their descendants now occupy. Those which 

vessels and canoes, so that the shores of the Do- returned, joined to such as had escaped the hunt 

minion were opened to their descents for provi- of the English, counted 2,500, and in 187 1 their 

sion as they voyaged northward. When Dinwid- numbers had increased to 87,740 souls. Ra- 

die sent a sloop after some who had been heard meau, in an earlier work. La France aux Colo- 

of near the capes, they eluded the search. When nUs : jShuUs sur le (Uveloppement de la race /ran- 

Lawrence learned of this northern coursing, he ^se hors de F Europe : Les Fran^ais en Ami- 

sent another circular letter to the continental rique, Acadiens et Canadiens (Paris, 1S59), had 

governors, begging them to intercept the exiles reached the same conclusion (p. 93) about the 

and destroy their craft.^ Some such destruction entire number of Acadians within the peninsula 

did take place on the Massachusetts coast,^ and (16,000) as already mentioned, and held that 

others were intercepted on the shores of Long while 6^000 were deported (p. 144), about 9,000 

Island.^ escaped the proscription (p. 62). He traces 

In Louisiana many of them ultimately found their wanderings and enumerates the dispersed 

a permanent home, and 50,000 "Cajeans," as settlements. 

they are vulgarly called, constitute to-day a sep- A more recent writer, Hannay (pp. 406, 408), 

arate community along the " Acadian coast '' of says : " The great bulk of the Acadians, how- 

the Mississippi, in the western parts of the State.^ ever, finally succeeded in returning to the land 

After the peace and during the next few years of their birth. ... At least two thirds of the 

they wandered thither through different chan- 3,000 (?) removed eventually returned." 

nels: some came direct from the English col- The guide-books and a chapter in Smith's 

onies,* others from Santo Domingo, and still Acadia tell of the numerous settlements now 

others passed down the Mississippi from Can- existing along the Madawaska River, partly in 

ada, where their reception had been even worse New Brunswick and partly in Maine, which are 

than in the English colonies.' the villages of the progeny of such as fled to 

Until recent years have given better details, the St. John, and removed to these upper waters 

the opinions regarding the ultimate fate of most of that river when, after the close of the Amer- 

of the Acadians have remained erroneous. So ican Revolution, they retired before the influx of • 

little did Hutchinson know of it that he speaks the loyalists which settled in the neighborhood 

(iii. 42) of their being in a manner extinct, the few of the present city of St. John.*<^ 

1 DinwiddU Papers, u. 268, 280, 293, 306, 347, 360, 363, 379» 38o» 39^, 408, 444» SS^- 

2 Hist. Georgia^ i. 505. 

< DinwiddU Papers, ii. 410, 412, 4x7, 463, 479, 544. 

* Akins' Selections, etc., 303 ; R. /. Col. Rec, v. 529. 

A In July, 1756, Governor Spencer Phips gave orders to detain seven boats, containing ninety persons. 

« Doc. Col. Hist. N. K, viL 125. 

7 R. L. Daniels in Scribner's Monthly, xix. 383. 

8 From January to May, 1765, 650 arrived from the English colonies. Gayarr6, Louisiana, its history as 
a French colony (N. Y., 1852), pp. 122, 132. 

Parkman, i. 282-3. There are various papers of uncertain value in the Parkman MSS. in the Mass. Hist 
Society, New France, voL !., respecting the fate and numbers of the exiles. One paper dated at London in 
1763 says there were 866 in England, 2,000 in France, and 10,000 in the English colonies. Another French 
document of the same year places the number in France at from three thousand to thirty-five hundred. There 
are among these papers plans for establishing some at Guiana, with letters from others at Miquelon and at 
Cherbourg. 

W Cf. Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, xiii. 77. 
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Lord Loudon's abortive attempt on Louia- Louisbou^ and inspect the defences of Canada, 
bourg has been menlioned in another place.i kept a journal, which Parkman uses m his Mont. 
Parkman gives the authorities. (Montcalm and talm and tVol/e. 

Wolfe, i. 473 ! cf. Barry's Maisa^huselti, ii. 2*3.) Admiral Knowles, in the memorial for back 

pay which he presented in 1774 to the British 

An agreement (Sept. 12) for the supply of government, claimed the credit of having planned 

arms, etc., between sundry merchants and others the movements for this second capture o£ Louis- 

of Maine and certain men, "for an intended bourg. 

scout or cruise for the killing and captivating The most authoriutive contemporary account 
the Indian enemy to the eastward," to be under of the siege of 1758, on the English side, is con- 
thecommandof JosephBayley,Jr.,for3ixtydays tained in the despatches of Amherst and Bos- 
from Sept. 20, 1757, is in the Maim Hist, and cawen sent to Pitt, extracts from which were pub- 
Gineai. Recorder, u p. II. hshed as A Journal of the landing of Alt niaj. 

The journal (1758) of Captain Gorham's ran- esty's forces on the island of Cafe Breton, and 
aers and other forces under Major Morris, in a of the si^ and surrender of Leuisi/ourg {21 pp.). 

What is called a third edition ot 
this tract was printed in Boston 
in 1758.' The so-called journal of 
Amherst was printed in the Lon- 
don Magatiiu, and is included in 
Thomas Mante's Hist, of the Late 
War in North America (London, 
1772)- 

Of the contemporary French ac- 
counts, Parkman says he had be- 
fore him four long and minute dia- 
ries of the siege. The first is that 
of Drucour, the French command- 
er, containing his correspondence 
with Amherst, Boscawen, and 
Desgouttes, the naval chief of 
the French. Tourville, who com- 
manded the " Capricieux," one of 
the French fleet, kept a second of 
these diaries. A third and fourth 
are without the names of their 
writers. They agree in nearly all 
essential particulars.' The Park- 
man MSS.. in the Mass. Hist. So- 
ciety's library, contain many let- 
ji^ ters from participants in the siege, 

pT O yn which were copied from the Paris . 

Cy ' (3'0'd C~^C>'^<J-€''f7^/ ' Archives de la Marine. The man- 

^^ *-*^ / uscript of Chevalier Johnstone, a 

Scotch Jacobite serving with the 
marauding eitpedition to the Bay of Fundy, is French, gives an account of the siege, which is 
given in the Aspimoall Papers, in Mass. Hist, described elsewhere Impost, in chapter viii.) and 
Coll., xudx. 222. has been used by Parkman. The Documents Col- 

lected ia Franee — Masachussetti Archives (vol. 
Franquet, who a year or two before the war a. p. \.) contains one of the narratives, 
began was sent by the French to strengthen The printed materials on the French side are 

1 See chapter vlji. 

5 Alter an engraving by Ravenet. Ct. David Ramsay's Mil. Memoirs of Great Britain, or a History of 
the War, 1755-1763 (Edinburgh, 1779), p. 191; and John Entick's flirt, of the Late War,'m. p. 443, 

» Sabin,ix. 36,737; Boston Public Library, 4+16.17; Harvard ColL lib., 4375.39; Hiym, Ante Rev. Biiliog., 
p. 540. Parkman (Montcalm and Wolfe, IL 81) refers to five letters from Amherst to Pitt, written during the 
siege, which he got from the English Public Record Office, cojdes of which are in the Parkman MSS. in ths 
Mass, Hist. Soc Library. C(. Prsc, id ser., i. p. 360. 

< There is an abstract in English of the journal of a French officer during the siege, in N. Y. Hist. Sec 
Coll., iSSi, p. 179. 
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not nearly so numerous as on the English. Of the Late War (London, 1764),' used it without 
importance is Thomas Pichon's • Letlrts a Mi- acknowledgroenl. The same authority chatac. 
moiris four servir h rhistoire du Cap Breton (a terizes as admirable the account in John Knox's 
la Haye, 1760), of which there is an English HistorUal Jimrnai of the Campaigns in North 
translation, o£ the same year, purporting to be Amirka, 1757-1760' (vol. i. p. 144), with its nu- 
copied from the author's original manuscript.* merous letters and orders relating to the siege. 
Of individual experiences and accounts there Wright, in his Life of Wolft. gives various lel- 
are, on the English side, John Montresor's jour- tera of that active officer. Parkman also uses 
nal, in the Cill.ef tkt N. Y. ffiii. Soc., 1881 (p. a diary of a captain or subaltern in Amherst's 
151);* An Authentic Account of Ihi Reduction of army, found in the garret of an old house at 
Windsor, Nova Scolia. Somccontem. 
porary letters will be found in the Gren- 
vilie Cornspondeiue (vol. i. pp. Z40- 
265) :' and other views of that day re- 
specting the event can be gleaned from 
Walpole'a Memoirs of George flu Sec. 
OTirf(2ded.,vol.iii. 134).* Of themod- 
em accounts, (he most considerable 
arc those in Warburton's Conquest of 
Canada (N. Y., 1850, vol. ii. p. 74), 
Brown's /ftVj'i'r*' of Cape Breton, and 
(he story as recently told with un- 
usual spirit and 'acquaintance with the 
sources in Parkman's Sfonlcalm and 
Wolfe (vol. ii. chap. xix). 

Amherst had wished to push up to 
Quebec immediately upon the fall of 
Louisbourg, bjit the news from Aber- 
crombie and some hesitancy of Bos- 
cawen put an end to the hope. Chat- 
ham Correspondence, i. 331-33J. 

The reports of Che capture reached 
London August 18. {Grenville Corre. 
spoadeuce, i. p. zjS.) 

Jenkinson writes (Sept. 7, 1758), 
" Yesterday the colours that were taken 
at iouisbourg were carried in proces- 
WOLFE.* *'"" '° Saint Paul's ; the mob was im- 

mense." {Grenville Corresp., \. 265.) 
Louisbourg in Jiine and July, 173S, by a Spectator Speaking of Amherst's success at Louisbourg, 

(London, 1758),' which Paikman calls excellent. Burrows, in hia Life of Lord Howie (London, 
and says that Enlick, in his General History of 1883, p. 340), says ; " So entirely has the impoi^ 

1 He sometimes called himself Thomas Signis Tyrrell, after his mother's family. Cf. Akins' Stled. from 
Pub. Doe. of N. Stotia, p. M9, where some of Pichon's papers, preserved at Halifax, are printed. 

a Sabin, xv. 62,610-11 ; Brinley, i. no. 71 ; Carter-Brown, iii. nos. 1,174-75. There are in the Collection 
de Manuscriti (Quebec, 1SS3, etc.) Drucour's account of Che defences of Louisbourg (iv. 145) ; Lahouliire's 
account of the siege, dated Aug. 6, 1758 (iv. 176). and other narratives (iii. 465-486). 

■ Also, Ibid., p. 18S, is a Journal of a subsequent scout of Montresor's through the island 

* After the print in Entick's Gen. Hist, of the Late War, jd ti., vol. iv. p. 90. See the engraving from 
Knox's journal, on another page, in ch. viiL 

» Carter-Brown, ui. no. 1,184. 

» Carter-Brown, ilL no. 1,389. 

I Carter-Btown, iii. no. i,6So. 

> Particularly letters of Nathaniel Cotton, a chaplain on one of ihe ships. 

» Cf. references in Barry's Massachuselli, iL p. 130. There are some letters in the Penna. Archives, iL, 
442, elc. 

■ From the northeast. One of Des Barres' coast views. (In Harvard College library,) Di, A. H. Nich- 
ols, of Boston, possesses a plan of Louisbourg made by Geo. Follings, of Boston, a gunner in the service. 
He has also a contemporary sketch of the fort at Canso. 

f One of Des Baires' coast views, 1779. (In Han-ard College library.) A contemporary view showing the 
town from a point near the hghl-house is given in CasselTs United Stales, i. siS. 
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tance of this place receded into the background 
that it requires an effort to understand why the 
success of Boscawen and Amherst should have 
been thought worthy of the solemn thanks of 
Parliament, and why the captured colors of the 
enemy should have been paraded through the 
streets of London." 

Mr. William S. Appleton, in the Proc. Mass, 
Hist. So€^ vol. xL pp. 297, 298, describes three 
medals struck to commemorate the siege of 
1758. Cf. also Trans. Quebec Lit. and Hist Sac.f 

1872-73. P- 79- 
A view of Louisburg in North America^ taken 

from near the light-house, when that city was be- 
sieged in 1758, is the title of a contemporary cop- 
per-plate engraving published by Jefferys. (Car- 
ter-Brown, iii. p. 335.) Cf. the view in Cassell's 
United States, i. 528. 

The plan of the siege, here presented, is re- 
produced from Brown's Hist, of Cape Breton 
(p. 297): — 

Key: The French batteries to oppose the 
landing were as follows : — 

C. One swivel. 

D. Two swivels. 

£. Two six-pounders. 

F. One twenty-pounder and two six-pounders. 

G. One seven-inch and one eight-inch mortar. 
H. Two swivels. 

1. Two six-pounders. 

K. Two six-pounders. 

N. Two twelve-pounders. 

O. Two six-pounders. 

P. Two twenty-four pounders. 

Q. Two six-pounders. 

R. Two twelve-pounders. 

The points of attack were as follows : — 

A. Landing of the first column. 

B. Landing of the second column. 

These troops carried the adjacent batteries and 
f)ursued their defenders towards the city. The 
headquarters of the English were now estab- 
lished at H Q, while the position of the various 
regiments is marked by the figures correspond- 
ing to their numbers. Three redoubts (R i, 2, 
3) were thrown up in advance, and two block- 



houses (B H I, 2) were built on their left flank; 
and later, to assist communication with Wolfe, 
who had been sent to the east side of the harbor, 
a third block-house (B H 3) was constructed. 
Then a fourth redoubt was raised at Green Hill 
(G H R 4) to cover work in the trenches. 
Meanwhile the English batteries at the light- 
house had destroyed the island battery, and the 
French had sunk ships in the channel to impede 
the entrance of the English fleet. The first par- 
allel was opened at T, Ti, T2, and a rampart 
was raised, £ P, to protect the men passing to 
the trenches. Wolfe now erected a new redoubt 
at R 5, to drive off a French frigate near the 
Barachois, which annoyed the trenches ; and an- 
other at R 6, which soon successfully sustained 
a strong attack. The second (T 3, 4) and third 
(T 5, 6) parallels were next established. A boat 
attack from the English fleet outside led to the 
destruction and capture of the two remaining 
French ships in the harbor, opening the way for 
the entrance of the English fleet. At this junc- 
ture the town surrendered. 

Cf. also the plans in Jefferys' Natural and 
Civil Hist, of the French Domimons in North 
America (1760), and in Mante's Hist, of the 
War (annexed). Parkman, in his Montcalm and 
Wolfe, ii. 52, gives an eclectic map. Father 
Abraham's Almanac, published at Philadelphia 
and Boston in 1759, has a map of the siege. 

Treaty at Halifax of Governor Lawrence with 
the St. John and Passamaquoddy Indians, Feb. 
23, 1760. {Mass. Archives, xxxiv. ; Williamson, 

i. 344) 
Conference with the Eastern Indians at Fort 

Pownall, Mar. 2, 1760. {Mass. Archives, xxix. 

478.) 

Pownall's treaty of April 29, 1760. Brigadier 

Preble's letter, April 30, 1760, respecting the 
terms on which he had received the Penobscots 
under the protection of the government. {Mass. 
Archives, xxxiii.) Conference with the Penob- 
scots at the council chamber in Boston, Aug. 22, 
1763. (Mass. Archives, xxix. 482.) Cf. on the 
Indian treaties, Maine Hist. Soc. Collections, iii. 
34^ 359- The treaty of Paris had been signed 
Feb. 10, 1763. 
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THE MAPS AND BOUNDS OF ACADIA. 



By the Editor. 



The cartography of Acadia begins with that 
coast, "discovered by the English," which is 
made a part of Asia in the map of La Cosa in 
1500.^ The land is buried beneath the waves, 
west of the land of the king of Portugal, in the 
Cantino map of 1502.^ It lies north of the " Pli- 
sacus Sinus," as a part of Asia, in the Ruysch 
map of 1508.' It is a vague coast in the map 
of the Sylvanus Ptolemy of 1511.* For a long 
time the eastern coast of Newfoundland and 
neighboring shores stood for about all that the 
early map-makers ventured to portray ; called at 
one time Baccalaos, now Corterealis, again Terra 
Nova ; sometimes completed to an insular form, 
occasionally made to face a bit of coast that 
might pass for Acadia, often doubtless embra- 
cing in its insularity an indefinite extent that 
might well include island and main together, 
vaguely expressed, until in the end the region 
became angularly crooked as a part of a conti- 
nental coast line. The maps which will show 
all this variety have been given in previous vol- 
umes. The Homem map of 1558^ is the ear- 
liest to give the Bay of Fundy with any definite- 
ness. There was not so much improvement as 
might be expected for some years to come, when 
the map-makers followed in the main the types 
of Ruscelli and Ortelius, as will be seen by 
sketches and fac-similes in earlier volumes. 

In 1592 the Molineaux globe of the Middle 
Temple > became a little more definite, but the 



old type was still mainly followed. In 1609 Les- 
carbot gave special treatment to the Acadian 
region ^ for the first time, and his drafts were 
not so helpful as they ought to have been to the 
more general maps of Hondius, Michael Mer- 
cator, and Oliva, all of 1613, but Champlain in 
16128 and 1613® did better. The Dutch and 
English maps which followed began to develop 
the coasts of Acadia, like those of Jacobsz 
(i62i),w Sir William Alexander (1624)," Cap- 
tain Briggs in Purchas (1625),^^ Jannson*s of 
1626, and the one in Speed's Prospect^ of the 
same year.'' The Dutch De Laet began to es- 
tablish features that lingered long^^ with the 
Dutch, as shown in the maps of Jannson and 
Visscher ; while Champlain, in his great map of 
1632,15 fashioned a type that the French made 
as much of as they had opportunity, as, for in- 
stance, Du Val in 1677. Dudley in 1646*' gave 
an eclectic survey of the coast. After this the 
maps which pass under the names of Covens 
and Mortier," and that of Visscher with the 
Dutch, and the Sanson epochal map of 1656 ^^ 
among the French, marked some, but not much, 
progress. The map cf Heylin's Cosmographie 
in 1663, the missionary map of the same year,^^ 
and the new drafts of Sanson in 1669 show 
some variations, while that of Sanson is followed 
in Blome (1670). The map in Ogilby,*^ though 
reengraved to take the place of the maps in 
Montanus and Dapper,^ does not differ much. 



1 Vol III. p. 8. « Vol II. p. 108. « Vol III. p. 9. 

} Vol. II. p. 122. « Vol. IV. p. 92. • Vol. III. p. 213. 

7 Vol. IV. pp. 107, 152. This is the earliest map given in the blue book, North American boundary^ Part I 
London, 1840. 

• Vol. IV. p. 38a » Vol. rV, p. 382. M Vol IV. p. 383. 

n Vol III. p. 306. M Vol. IV. p. 383. W Vol IV. p. 384. 

" Vol. IV. p. 384. " Vol. IV. p. 386. M Vol. IV. p. 388. 

17 Vol. IV. p. 39a M Vol. IV. p. 391. W Vol. IV. p. 148. 

« Vol. IV. p. 393. 

SI The cartography of these three books deserves discrimination. In De Nieuwe en onbekende Weereld of 
Montanus (Amsterdam, 1670-71) the map of America, "per Gerardum a Schagen," represents the great lakes 
beypnd Ontario merged into one. The German version, Die unbekanie Neue Welt, of Olfert Dapper has the 
same map, newly engraved, and marked " per Jacobum Meursium." Ogilby's English version, America, being- 
an accurate description of the New World (London, 1670), though using for the most part the plates of Mon- 
tanus, has a wholly different map of America, " per Johannem Ogiluium." This volume has an extra map of 
the Chesapeake, in addition to the Montanus one, beside English maps of Jamaica and Barbadoes, not in Mon- 
tanus. These maps are repeated in the second edition, which is made up of the same sheets, to which aft ap- 
pendix is added, and a new title, reading, America^ being the latest and most accurate description of the neitt 
zvorld. It will be remembered that Pope, in the Dunciad (i. 141), mocked at Ogilby for his ponderous folio,— 

" Here swells the shelf mth Ogilby the Great. ^' 
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To complete the two centuries from La Cosa, one given bf Leclercq in the £laNissiment de ia 

we may indicate among the French maps a mis- Foy (1691). The latest Dutch development was 

sionary map of 16S0,' that of Hennepin * the seen in the great Atlaa of BUeu in 16S5.' 

great map of Franquelin (1684),' the "parlieori- With the opening of the eighteenth century, 

cntate" oi CoTonelli's map of 168S-S9,* and the we have by Herman Moll, a leading English 



» For further references, see sections v. and v[. of "The Kohl Collection of Mips," published in Har- 
vard Univ. ButUtin, 1SS4-85. Cf. also the Mimein povr la Bmlttt de la NouvtUe Pranei ti de la Nou- 
vtlle Angltttm { 16S9) in ColUcHoA de Manuscrils nlatifs h Phislain dt la Nouvelle France, Quebec, 1SK3. 
vol. i. p. 331, In later volumes of this CalUaan will be found (vol. iii, p. 49) " Mimoire sur les limiles dc 
I'Aiadie envoy* 1 Monselgneur le Due d'Orlfans par le Ptre Charlevoix," dated a( Quebec. Oct. J9. 1720 (iii. 
p. ;sa) ; " Mimoire sur les limiles de I'Acadie," dated 1751. There is an historical summary of the French 
daim (1504-1706) in the N. Y. Cel. Does., ix. 781. 
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geographer of his day, a New Map of Newfound- 
landt New Scotland, the isles of Breton^ Anticoste^ 
St, yb/mSf together with the fishing bancks^ which 
appeared in Oldmixon's British Empire in Amer- 
ica^ in 1708,^ and by Lahontan's cartographer the 
Carte ghUrale de Canada^ which appeared in the 
La Haye edition (1709) of his travels, repeated 
in his Mimoires (1741, vol. iii.). A section show- 
ing the southern bounds as understood by the 
French to run on the parallel of 43° 30^, is an- 
nexed. 

From 17 14 to 1722 we have the maps of Guil- 
laume Delisle, which embody the French view 
of the bounds of Acadia. 

In 1 7 18 the Lords of Trade in England recog- 
nized the rights of the original settlers of the de- 
batable region under the Duke of York, — which 
during the last twenty years had more than once 
changed hands, — and these claimants then peti- 
tioned to be set up as a province, to be called 
"Georgia." 2 

In 1720, P^re Anbury wrote a Mimoire, which 
confines Acadia to the Nova Scotia peninsula, 
and makes the region from Casco Bay to Beau- 
bassin a part of Canada.' 

In March, 1723, M. Bohe reviewed the histori- 
cal evidences from 1504 down, but only allowed 
the southern coast of the peninsula to pass under 
the name of Acadia.** 

In 1 731 the crown took the opinion of the law- 
officers as to the right of the English king to the 
lands of Pemaquid, between the Kennebec and 
the St. Croix, because of the conquest of the 
territory by the French, and reconquest causing 
the vacating of chartered rights; and this doc- 
ument, which is long and reviews the history of 
the region, is in Chalmers* Opinions of Eminent 
Lawyers^ i. p. 78, etc. 

In 1732 appeared the great jnap of Henry 



Popple, Map of the British Empire in America 
and the French and Spanish settlements adjacent 
thereto. It was reproduced at Amsterdam about 
1737. Popple's large MS. draft, which is pre- 
served in the British Museum,^ is dated 1727. 
When in 1755 some points of Popple told against 
their claim, the English commissioners were 
very ready to call the map inaccurate. We have 
the Acadian region on a small scale in Keith*s 
Virginia^ in 1738. The Delisle map of North 
America in 1740 is reproduced in Mills' Boun- 
daries of Ontario (1873). The English PUot of 
1742, published at London, gives various charts 
of the coast, particularly no. 5, '* Newfoundland 
to Maryland," and no. 13, " Cape Breton to New 
York." 

Much better drafts were made when Nicolas 
Bellin was employed to draw the maps for Char- 
levoix's Nouvelle France^ which was published 
in 1744. These were the Carte de la partie ori- 
entale de la Nouvelle France ou du Canada (voL 
i. 438), a Carte de PAccadie dressie sur les manu- 
scrits du dipost des cartes et plans de la marine 
(vol. i. 12),^ and a Carte de PIsle RoycUe vol. ii.) 
p. 385), beside lesser maps of La Heve, Milford 
harbor, and Port Dauphin. These are repro- 
duced in Dr. Shea's English version of Charle- 
voix. Benin's drafts were again used as the basis 
of the map of Acadia and Port Royal (nos. 26, 
27) in Le petit cUlas maritime^ vol. i., Amirique 
Septentrionalct par le S. Bellin (1764). 

The leading English and French general maps 
showing Acadia at this time are that of Amer- 
ica in Bowen's Complete System of Geography 
(1747) * and D'Anville's Amirique Septentrianale 
(Paris), which was reengraved, with changes, at 
Nuremberg in 1756, and at Boston (reprinted, 
London) 1755, in Douglass's Summary of the 
British Settlements in North America. It is 



1 Moll's maps were used again in the 1741 edition of Oldmixon. Moll combined his maps of this period 
in an atlas called The world displayed, or a new and correct set of maps of the several empires^ etc., the 
maps themselves bearing dates usually from 1708 to 1720. 

2 This memorial was printed by Bradford in Philadelphia about 1721. Hildeburn's Century of Printings 
no. 1 70. There was a claim upon the Kennebec, arising from certain early grants to Plymouth Colony, and in 
elucidation of such claims A patent for Plymouth in New England, to which is annexed extracts from the 
Records of the Colony, etc., was printed in Boston in 1751. There is a copy among the Belknap Papers, in 
the Mass. Hist. Soc. (61, c. 105, etc.), where will be found a printed sheet of extracts from deeds, to which is 
annexed an engraved plan of the coast of Maine between Cape Elizabeth and Pemaquid, and of the Kenne- 
bec valley up to Norridgewock, which is called A true copy of an ancient plan of E. Hutchinson^ s, Es^,^ 
from Jos. Heath, in 1719, and Phin\ Jones' Survey in 1751, and from John North^s late survey in 1752. 
Attest, Thomas Johnston. The Belknap copy has annotations in the handwriting of Thomas Prince, and 
with it is a tract called Remarks on the plan and extracts of deeds lately published by the proprietors of 
the township of Brunswick, dated at Boston, Jan. 26, 1753. This also has Prince's notes upon it 

8 N. Y. Col. Docs., ix. 894. Cf. Penna. Archives^ 2d ser., vi. 93. 

* N. Y. Col. Docs., ix. 915. 

6 Brtt. Mus. MSS.. no. 23,615 (fol. 72). 

^ Charlevoix was brought to the attention of New England in 1746, by copious extracts in a tract printed 
at Boston, An account of the French settlements in North America . . . claimed and improved by th^ 
French king. By a gentleman. 

' JefTerys reproduced this map in the Gentleman's Mag. in 1746. 

8 Among the more popular maps b that of Thomas Kitchin, in the London Mag., 1749, p. iSz. 
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here called '* improved with the back settlements held without dispute the adjacent continent, they 

of Virginia."* never hesitated to confine Acadia to the pen- 

The varying territorial claims of the French insula.^ Equally, as interest prompted, they 

and English were illustrated in a GeographiceU could extend it to the Kennebec, or limit it to 

Hiitory of Nova Scotioy published at London in the southern half of the peninsula. Cf. the Mi- 

1749; a French version of which, as Histoire moire sur Us limites de V Acadu (joint k la lettre 

giographique de la NouvelU £cosse, made by de Begon, Nov. 9, 17 13), in the Parkman MSS. 

Etienne de Lafargue, and issued anonymously, in Mass. Hist Soc, New France^ i. p. 9. 

was published at Paris in 1755, but its author- In July, 1749, La Galissoni^re, in writing to his 

ship was acknowledged when it was later in- own ministry, had declared that Acadia em- 

eluded in Lafargue's (Euvres.^ The MSmoire braced the entire peninsula ; \)ut, as the English 

which Galissoniere wrote in December, 1750, knew nothing of this admission, he could later 

claimed for France westward to the Kennebec, maintain that it was confined to the southern 

and thence he bounded New France on the shore only. Cf. again Fixation des limites de 

watershed of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi.^ PAcadie^ etc., I753i among the Parkman MSS. in 

In 1750-51 Joseph Bernard Chabert was sent by Mass. Hist. Soc, New France, i. pp. 203-269. 

the French king to rectify the charts of the On this question of the " ancient limits," the 

coasts of Acadia, and his Voyage fait par ordre English commissioners had of course their way 

du Roi r» 1750 <•/ 1751 dans VAtnirique Septen- of answering, and the New England claims were 

triofiale pour rectifier les cartes des cdtes de VAca- well sustained in the arguing of the case by Gov- 

die, de Ptsle RoycUe, et de Piste de Terre Neuve, ernor Shirley, of Massachusetts,*^ who with Wil- 

Paris, 1753, has maps of Acadia and of the coast liam Mildmay was an accredited agent of the 

of Cape Breton.* English monarch. The views of the opposing 

In 1753 the futile sessions of the commission- representatives were irreconcilable,* and in 1755 

ers of England and France began at Paris. Their the French court appealed to the world by pre- 

aim was to define by agreement the bounds of senting the two sides of the case, as shown in 

Acadia as ceded to England by the treaty of the counter memoirs of the commissioners, in a 

Utrecht (17 13),* under the indefinite designation printed work, which was sent to all the foreign 

of its " ancient limits." What were these ancient courts. It appeared in two editions, quarto 

limits? On this question the French had con- (1755) and duodecimo (1756), in three and six 

stantly shifted their grounds. The commission volumes respectively, and was entitled Mitnoires 

of De Monts in 1603 made Acadia stretch from des Comtnissaires du Roi et de ceux de sa Majesti 

Central New Brunswick to Southern Pennsylva- Britannique, Both editions have a preliminary 

nia, or between the 40th and 46th degrees of lat- note saying that the final reply of the English 

itude ; but, as Parkman says, neither side cared commissioners was not ready for the press, and 

to produce the document. When the French so was not included^ This omission gave occa- 

1 Sabin, xii. no. 47,552. 
« Sec Vol. IV. p. 154. 

• A^. Y. Col. Docs.f X. 22a 

* Rich, Bibl. Amer. (after 1700), p. 103 ; Leclerc, no. 691. 

fi The articles of the treaty of Utrecht touching the American possessions of England are cited and com- 
mented upon in William "^^^2x1^% Importance and Advantage of Cape Breton^ etc. (London, 174b.) The 
diplomacy of the treaty of Utrecht can be followed in the Miscellaneous State Papers^ 15 01-1726, in two vol- 
umes, usually cited by the name of the editor, as the Hardwicke Papers. Cf. also ActeSy memoires et autres 
pieces authentiques concemani la paix d* Utrecht, depuis Pannee 1706 jusqu^h present. Utrecht, 171 2-1 5, 
6 vols. J. W. Gerard's Peace of Utrecht, a historical review of the great treaty of 1713-14, and of the prin- 
cipal events of the war of the Spanish succession (New York, etc., 1885) has very little (p. 286) about the 
American aspects of the treaty. 

• N. Y. Col. Docs., ix. 878, 894, 913, 932, 981. 

7 To Shirley was dedicated a tract by William Clarke, of Boston, Observations on the late and present con- 
duct of the French, with regard to their encroachments upon the British colonies in North America ; to- 
gether with remarks on the importance of these colonies to Great Britain, Boston, 1755, which was reprinted 
in London the same year. Cf. Thomson's Bibliog. of Ohio, nos. 234, 235 ; Hildebum's Century of Printing, 
no. 1,407; CatcU. of works rel. to Franklin in Boston Pub. Lib., p. 13. The commissioners seem also to 
have used an account of Nova Scotia, written in 1743, which is printed in the Nova Scotia Hist. Coll., i. 105. 

8 The correspondence of the Earl of Albemarle, the British minister at Paris, with the Newcastle adminis- 
tration, to heal the differences of the conflicting claims, is noted as among the Lansdowne MSS. in the Hist. 
MSS. Com. Report, iii. 141. 

* The three quarto volumes were found on board a French prize which was taken into New York, and from 
them the French claim was set forth in A memorial containing a summary view of facts with their authori- 
ties in answer to the Observations sent by the English ministry to the courts of Europe. Translated from 
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sion to the English, when, the same year (1755), by including this final response of the English 

they published at London their ilf<f»f^r»Vz/j^M<f commissioners, their record of the conference 

English and French commissaries concerning the was more complete. This London quarto voi- 

limits of Nova ScoUa or Acadia^ to claim that, ume ^ contained various documents.' 

the French, New York, 1757. The 2d volume of the original 4to ed. and the 3d volume of the 12010 edition 
contain the following treaties which are not in the London edition, later to be mentioned: — 

1639, Apr. 24, between Louis XIIL and Charles I., at Suze. 
1632, Mar. 29, between Louis XI 1 1, and Charles L, at Saint Germain-en- Laye. 
1655, Not. 3, between France and England, at Westminster. 

Z667, July 21-31, between France and England, at Breda; and one of alliance between Charles I L and the Nethei^ 
lands. 
1678, Aug. 10, between Louis XIV. and the Netherlands, at Nim^gue. 
x686, Nov. 16. Neutrality for America, between France and England, at London. 
1687, Dec. x-zi. Provisional, between France and England, concerning America, at Wlutehall. 
1697, Sept. 20, between France and England, at Ryswick. 

[This treaty is also in the ColUction de Manuscrits relati/s <k rhisteire de la NottvelU Frdnce (Quebec, 1884), vol. IL] 
17x2, Aug. 19. Suspension of arms between France and England, at Paris. 

1713, Mar. 31-11 Apr. Peace between France and England, and treaty of navigation and commerce, at Utrecht* 
X748, Oct. 18, between France, England, and the Netherlands, at Aix>la>Chapelle. 

The Bedford Correspondence (3 vqls., 1842) is of the first importance in elucidating the negotiations which 
led to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The Mimoires of Paris and the Memorials of London also track the 
dispute over the St Luda (island) question, but in the present review that part need not be referred to. 

1 It is said to have been arranged by Charles Townshend. Cf. VoL IV. index. 

2 I. Memorial describing the limits, etc. (in French and English), signed Sept 21, 175O1 by W. Shirl^ and 
W. Mildmay. 

2. " Mimoires sur I'Acadie" of the French conunissioners, Sept 21 and Nov. 16, 1750. 

3. Memorial of the English commissioners (in French and English), Jan. 11, 1751. 

4. Memoir of the French commissioners (en rdponse), Oct 4, 1751. The ^'preuves'* are cited at the foot 
of each page. 

5. Memorial of the English commissioners (in French and English) in reply to no. 4. The " authorities '' 
are given at the foot of the page. It is signed at Paris, Jan. 23, 1753, by William Mildmay and Ruvigny de 
Cosne. 

6. ''Pieces justificatives," supporting the memoir of the English commissioners, Jan. 11, 1751, viz. : — 
Concession of James I. to Thomas Gates, Apr., 1606 (in French and English). 

Concession of James I. to Sir Wm. Alexander, Sept, 162 1 (in Latin), being the same as that of Charles I., 
July 12, 1625. 

Occurrences in Acadia and Canada in 1627-28, by Louis Kirk, as found in the papers of the Board of 
Trade (in French and English). 

Lettres patentes au Sieur d'Aulnay Chamisay, Feb., 1647. 

Lettres patentes au Sieur de la Tour, 1651. [There are various papers on the La Tour-D'Aulnay contro 
versy in Collection de Manuscrits^ Quebec, 1884, ii. 351, etc] 

Extract from Memoirs of Crowne, 1654 (in French and English). 

Orders of Cromwell to Capt Leverett, Sept 18, 1656 (in French and English). 

Acte de cession de I'Acadie au Roi de France, 17 Feb., 1667-8 (in French and English). 

Letters of Temple, 1668 (in French and English). 

Lettre du Sieur Morillon du Bourg, dated " ^ Boston, le 9 Nov., 1668." 

Order of Charles II. to Temple to surrender Acadia, Aug. 6, 1669 (in French and English). 

Temple's order to Capt Walker to surrender Acadia, July 7, 1670 (in French and English). 

Act of surrender of Pentagoet by Walker, Aug. 5, 1670 (in French and English). 

Proems verbal de prise de possession du fort de Gemisick, Aug. 27, 1670. 

Certificate de la redition de Port Royal, Sept 2, 1670. • 

Ambassadeur de France au Roi d'Angleterre, Jan. 16, 1685. 

Vins salsis \ Pentagoet, 1687. 

John Nelson to the lord justices of England, 1697 (in French and English). 

Gouverneur Vlllebon k Gouvemeur Stoughton, Sept. 5, 1698. 

Vernon to Lord Lexington, Ap. 29, 1700 (in French and English). 

Board of Trade to Queen Anne, June 2, 1709 (in French and English). 

Promesse du Sieur de Subercase, Oct 23, 1710. 

Premieres Propositions de la France, Ap. 22, 1711. 

R6ponses de la France, Oct. 8, 1711, aux demands de la Grand Bretagne (in French and English). 

Instniction to British plenipotentiaries for making a treaty with France, Dec 23, 171 1 (in French and Ent 
lish). 
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In 1757 a fourth volume was added to the are given in the Paris edition. The reason of 

quarto Paris edition, containing the final reply the omission is that they already existed in print, 

of the English commissioners, and completing Such are the texts of various treaties, and ex- 

the record of the two years' conference. The tracts from printed books, 

four volumes are a very valuable repository of The London edition prints, however, the MS. 

historical material ; and, from printing at length sources among these proofs, but does not give 

the documents offered in evidence, it is a much the observations of the French commissioners 

more useful gathering than the single English which accompany them in the Paris edition, 

volume, which we have already described. The Among the papers thus omitted in the London 

points of difference between the two works are edition are the provincial charter of Massachu* 

these : — setts Bay and Gen. John Hill's manifesto, print- 

The memorial of Shirley and Mildmay (Jan. ed at Boston from Charlevoix. 
II, 1751), given in French only in the Paris edi- Vol. iv. of the Paris edition has various addi- 
tion, and accompanied by observations of the tional "pieces produites par les commissaires 
French commissioners in foot-notes, is here du Roi," including extracts from Hakluyt, Peter 
given in French and English, but without the Martyr, Ramusio, Gomara, Fabian, Wytflict, as 
foot-notes. The English memorial of Jan. 23, well as the English charters of Carolina (1662- 
1753, lacks the observations of the French com- 63, 1665) and of Georgia (1732). 
missioners which accompany it in their vol. iv.^ The Paris edition was also reprinted at Co- 

Among the '* pieces justificatives " in the Lon- penhagen, with a somewhat different arrange- 

don edition, various papers are omitted .which ment, under the title Minunres des commissaires 



M^moire de M. St. Jean, May 24, 1712 (in French and English). 
R^ponses du Roi au m^moire envoy^ de Londres, June 5-10, 171 2. 

Offers of France, Demands for England, the King's Answers, Sept. 10, 171a (in French and English). 
Treaty of Utrecht, art. xii. (in Latin and French). 
Acte de cession de I'Acadie par Louis XIV., May, 17x3. 

7. Table des Citations, etc., dans le m^moire des Com. Fran9ais, Oct. 4, 1751, viz. : — 
Ouvr ages imprimis: Trait6s, 1629-1749; M^molres, etc., par les Com.de sa Majesty Britannique; Titres 
et pieces communiqu^es aux Com. de sa Majesty Britannique. 
Piices manuscrites : -^ 
1632, May 19. Concession di Rasilly. 
1635, Jan. 15. Concession \ Charles de St. ^tienne. 
1638, Feb. 10. Lettre du Roy au Sieur d'Aunay Chamisay. 
1641, Feb. 13. Ordre du Roi au Sieur d'Aunay Chamisay. 
1645, ^^^' 6« ArrSt. 

1645, June 6. Commission du Roi au Sieur de Montmagny. 
165 z, Jan. 17. Provisions en faveur du Sieur Lauson. 
1654, Jan. 30. Provision pour le Sieur Denis. 
1654, Aug. 16. Capitulation de Port RoyaL 

1656, Aug. 9. Concession faite par Cromwell. 

1657, Jan. 26. I^ttres patentes en faveur du Vicomte d'Argenson. 

1658, Mar. 12. ArrSt (against departing without leave). 

1663, Jan. 19. Concession des isles de le Madelaine, etc, au Sieur Doublet. 

1663, May I. Lettres patentes au Gov. de Mezy. 

1664, Feb. I. Concession au Sieur Doublet (discovery in St Jean Island). 

1668, Nov. 29. Lettre du Temple au Sieur du Bourg. 

1669, Mar. 8. Ordre du Roi d'Angleterre au Temple pour restituer PAcadie. 
1676, Oct 16. Concession de la terre de Soulanges par Frontenac et Duchesneau. 

1676, Oct. 16. Concession au Sieur Joibert de Soulanges du fort de Gemisik par Frontenac et Duche^ 
neau. 

1676, Oct 24. Concession de Chigneto au Sieur le Neuf de la Valli^re par Frontenac et Duchesneau. 

1684. M. de Meules au Roi. 

1684. Requite des habitans de la Coste du sud du fleuve St I^urent 

1684, Sept 20. Concessions des Sieurs de la Barre et de Meules au Sieur d' Amour Ecuyer, de la rivi^e d» 
Richibouctou, et au Sieur Clignancourt, de terres \ la riviere St. Jean. 

x686. M^moire de M. de Meules sur la Baye de Chedabouctou. 

1689, Jan. 7. Concession ^ la riviere St. Jean au Sieur du Breuil. 

1 7 10, Oct. 3. Lettre de Nicholson k Subercase. 

1 This document was also published at the Hague in 1756, as Re pliques des Commissaires Anglois: ou 
Mcmoire presents ^ le 22,Janvierf 1753, with a large folding map. 
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1751 (exclusive of Cape Breton), - 
By tlie Irealy o( Utrecht, + + + + + + 

Port Royal distrid, by the same treaty, 

Grant to Sir WUlijm Alexander, Sept. 10, i6ji, 

Cromwell's giant lo La Tour, Crown, and Temple, Aug. 9, 1656, =; 



THE FRENCH CLAIM, 1755.1 
: Limits proposed by English commissaries. Sept, zt, i7;o. and Jan. 1 



Wha 



sbytt, 



eaty of Breda includes Cromwell's giant and the country from Hit- 



>eny5' Kovemment (1654), shadid horitentally. 
haraesay's government (irtjS), skadtd obliqutly. 
a. Tour's government (1638), shadtd ftrpendicularty. 
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1 Key or THB EngLMH Map : Claim o( (he English ni 

Grant to Sir William Alexander (i&ii), and divided by lii 
line marked --•-.- 

According to Champtain (1603-1629), all, excepting Cape Breton, east of thb line, 

Grants of Louis XIII. and XIV. (1631-1710), the same as the daim of the English for Nova Scotia or 
Acadia. 

Nova Scotia, enlarged westward to the Kennebec, as granted to the Earl of Sterling (Alexander). 

Acadia proper, us delined by Charlevoix in accordance with the tripartite division, ahadtd ferpendiailarly. 

Chameiay's government (1638), -— — = 

La Tour's government (163K), + + + + + * + 

Cromwell's grant to La Tour, Crown, and Temple, bdng the same ceded to France by the treaty of Breda 
(1667). 

Norembcga, according to Montanus. Dapper, and Ogilby, is the country between the Kennebec and Pe- 
nobscot 

The Etechemin region, as defined by Champlain and Dcnys. shaded chliqutlj. 
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JEFFERYS' NOVA SCOTIA (U-iilcrly Pan). 
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JEFFERVS' NOVA SCOTIA (Eas/cr/, Pari). 
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de sa Majesti trh chritienne et de ceux de sa Ma- 
jesti Britannique. A Coppenhaguf, 1755. 

All three of the editions in French have a 
map, marking off the limits of Acadia under dif- 
ferent grants, and defining the claims of France. 
It is engraved on different scales, however, in 
the two Paris editions, and shows a larger extent 
of the continent westerly in the Copenhagen edi- 
tion. The fourth volume of the quarto Paris 
edition has also a map, in which the bounds re- 
spectively of the charters of 1620, 1662, 1665, 
and 1732 (Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia), 
claimed by the English to run through to the 
Pacific, are drawn. ^ 

Thomas Jefferys, the English cartographer, 
published at London in 1754 his Conduct of tkt 
French with regard to Nova Scotia from its first 
settlement to the present time. In which are ex- 
posed tJte falsehood and absurdity of their argw- 
ments made use of to elude the force of the treaty 
of Utrechtj and support their unjust proceedings. 
In a letter to a member of Parliament''^ 

The map of the French claims and another 
of the English claims are copied herewith from 
Jefferys' reproduction of the former and from 
his engraving of the latter, both made to ac- 
company his later Remarks on the French Me- 
mortals concerning the limits of Acadia^ printed at 
the Royal Printing- House iU Paris, and distributed 
by the French ministers at all the foreign counts of 
Europe, with two maps exhibiting the limits : one 
according to the system of the French ^ the other 
conformable to the English rights. To which is 
added An Answer to the Summary Discussion} 
etc. London, T. Jefferys, 1756.* 



Both of these Jefferys maps were included by 
that geographer in his General Topography of 
North America and the West Indies, London, 
1768, and one of them will also be found in 
the Atlas Amiriquain, 1778, entitled " Nouvelle 
Ecosse ou partie orientale du Canada, traduitte 
de TAnglais de la Carte de Jefferys publiee 4 
Londres en May, 1755. A Paris par Le Rouge." 
Jefferys also included in the London edition of 
the Memorials (1755) a New map of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Britain, with the adjacent parts of New 
England and Canada,^ which is also found in his 
History of the French Dominion in North and 
South America, London, 1760, and also in his 
General Topography, etc A section of this map, 
showing Acadia, is reproduced herewith.^ 



The great map of D*Anville in 1755 ' enforced 
the extreme French claim, carrying the boundary 
line along the height of land from the Connecti- 
cut to Norridgewock, thence down the Kennebec 
to the sea. - The secret instructions to Vaudreuil 
this same year (1755) allow that the French claim 
may be moved easterly from the Sagadahock to 
the St. Georges, and even to the Penobscot, if 
the English show a conciliatory disposition, but 
direct him not to waver if the watershed is 
called in question at the north.^ 

A German examination of the question ap- 
peared at Leipzig in 1756, in Das Brittische Reich 
in Amerika . . . ftebst nachricht von den Grdnz- 
streitigkeiten und Kriege mit den Frannossen. It 
is elucidated with maps by John Georg Schrii- 
bers.* 



^ The maps of Huske and Mitchell (1755), showing the claims of the French and English throughout the 
continent, are noted on a previous page {ante, p. 84), and that of Huske is there sketched. In a New and 
Complete Hist, of the Brit. Empire in America, London, 1736, etc, are maps of " Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia," and of " New England and parts adjacent," showing the French claim as extending to the line of 
the Kennebec, and following the watershed between the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic. 

* Carter-Brown, iii. no. 1,028. A French translation appeared the next year : Conduite des Francois par 
rapport h la NouvelU Ecosse, depuis le premier etablissement de cette colonic jusgu'h nos jours. Tr adust 
de r Anglois avec des nates d'un Francois [George Marie Butel-Dumont]. Londres, 1755. The next year 
(1756) a reply, said to be by M. de la Grange de Chessieux, was printed at Utrecht, La Conduite des Fran- 
cois justifiee. (Carter-Brown, iii. no. 1,129.) 

s Discussion sommaire sur les anciennes limites de PAcadie [par Matthieu Francois Pidansat de Mairo- 
bert]. Basle, 1755. (Stevens, Nuggets, no. 2,972.) Cf. also A fair representation of his Majesty's right to 
Nova Scotia or Acadie, briefly stated from the Memorials of the English Commissaries, with an answer to 
the French Memorials and to the treatise Discussion sommaire par les anciennes limites de PAcadie, Lon- 
don, 1756.* (Carter-Brown, iii. no. 1,130). 

* Stevens, Nuggets, no. 2,973. 

ft It includes, for the most distant points, Boston, Montreal, and Labrador. 

• Various maps of Nova Scotia, drawn by order of Gov. Lawrence (1755), are noted in the British Museum, 
King's Maps (ii. 105), as well as others of date 1768. Of this last date is an engraved Map of Nova Scotia 
or Acadia, with the islands of Cape Breton and St. fohn, from actual surveys by Capt. Montresor, Eng'r. 
There is a map of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland in A New and Complete Hist, of the Brit, Empire in 
America, Lond., 1756; and one of New England, and Nova Scotia by Kitchin, in the London Magazine, 
Mar., 1758. In the Des Barres series of British Coast Charts of 1 775-1 776, will be found a chart of Nova 
Scotia, and others on a larger scale of the southeast and southwest coasts of Nova Scotia. 

7 On three sheets, each 22| X 18^ inches, and called Louisiane et Terres Angloises. 

• N. Y. Col. Docs., X. 293. • Stevens, J5ibl. Geog., no. 451. 
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